


THE AIMS AND CLAIMS OF 
LABOUR 


T may possibly be that the great European war, which 
bulks so largely in our imaginations to-day, will come in 
later times to be regarded as a mere episode or interlude 

in a more protracted conflict, that between God and Mammon, 
between humanity as its Creator wished it to be and humanity 
perverted and distorted by worship of false ideals. Man was 
intended by God to be ruler in his own house, to master and 
control his natural desires: he has preferred to pamper them 
and become their slave. Especially has he yielded to the 
most permanent, fundamental and vigorous of all—the desire 
of having: that “avarice” which St. Paul calls the service of 
idols (Col. iii. 5), and stigmatizes as the root of all evils 
(1 Tim. vi. 10), and regarding which our Lord Himself utters 
His grave and explicit warning,—*‘ Take heed and beware of 
covetousness of all kinds, for a man’s life doth not consist in 
the abundance of his possessions”’ (Luke xii. 15). The late war 
and, indeed, all wars have their origin in wAcove£ia, a crav- 
ing for more than rightly belongs toor is good for one. And 
the struggle against the manifestations and fruits of this pas- 
sion in human affairs, as it preceded the war, so it continues 
unabated now that the clash of arms is over. Economic war- 
fare abroad, industrial warfare at home—the fiercer struggle 
barely stayed these for a time, and now they have broken out 
with increased intensity. It is not always easy to see where jus- 
tice lies,but God is surely on the side of those who are fighting 
against the Mammonites, that atheistic crew who have made 
money their deity and stick at no injustice in the practice of 
their cult. And thus Labour, in so far as it is striving to 
throw off the yoke of Mammon, and to recover its birthright 
of freedom, is working for the cause of God and for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 

Like every other good cause, the restoration of the worker 
to humane conditions of living is liable to be misunderstood 
and resisted by reason of the folly and extravagance of some 
of its advocates. The reaction against Russian autocracy 
has issued in Bolshevism, and the whole movement for free- 
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dom in that vast country is prejudiced by the vile theories 
and practices of the fanatics now in power. Similarly, the 
root-and-branch Socialists, who are the most voluble and 
articulate members of the ranks of Labour, obscure, by their 
distorted views both of the disease of the body politic and 
its proper remedies, the real grievances of the workers, and 
divert from them the sympathy and the understanding that 
are their due. We must not allow the Socialist so to deceive 
and alienate us. No one, as we have often said, can better 
realize what is wrong with the world, or can set about recti- 
fying it with better assurance, than those who have been 
called by God to the privilege and responsibility of the 
Catholic Faith, with its clear and definite message to every 
generation, its divinely guaranteed standard of morality, and 
the hoarded wisdom of its centuries of social experience. And 
the Church which freed the slave and abolished serfdom, 
which has constantly fought and defeated Czsarism, which 
is the inspirer of democracy and the champion of liberty, 
has consistently upheld the rights of the labouring man. 
Branded in her Catechisms as sins crying to Heaven for ven- 
geance are “oppression of the poor” and “ defrauding 
labourers of their wages ""—crimes prevalent for two centuries 
in this land, proclaimed by atheist philosophers as the neces- 
sary outcome of social laws and, worse still, supported and 
encouraged by civil legislation. We are suffering not un- 
deservedly for the sins of our ancestors. Society as a whole is 
responsible for the ordinary life-conditions of its members. If 
any considerable section of society is suffering as a general 
rule from remediable evils, such as those thus classified by the 
Catechism, then society as a whole must bear the blame and 
abide the consequences. We are members one of another and 
cannot evade our responsibilities. But especially must mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, sharers in her commission to be 
the light of the world and its preservative from total corrup- 
tion, be keen to further the just claims of the worker, must 
shake off that unreflecting, careless acquiescence in the tradi- 
tional order of things that is productive of such toleration of 
abuses, must really put their faith into practice and remember 
that Popes and Cardinals and Bishops are not uttering empty 
rhetoric when they denounce the evils of Mammon-worship, 
plead for justice for Labour, and call upon the members of 
the Church to take their part in restoring society to Christian 
practice. And the first requisite is to distinguish between 
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what is right and wrong, whether in aim or method, in the 
conflict at present raging between workman and employer. 

Labour unfortunately does not speak with one voice. Like 
all other human organizations it has its centre and its ex- 
tremes. Its Right, those content with the present economic 
system provided it can be modified so as to secure sufficiency 
of wage and regularity of employment, is neither numerous 
nor vocal. The Left extreme, which is out for a complete 
social revolution, may not be more numerous but, being ex- 
ceedingly vocal and persuasive, is profiting by the acuteness 
of the present crisis and growing in strength. Its influence 
is seen in the Report on Reconstruction, entitled ‘‘ Labour and 
the New Social Order,” and published by the Labour Party 
at the beginning of last year, which is definitely socialistic 
in its tendency. How far the rank and file can be considered 
committed to it by conviction cannot be said, but in what 
proportion it consists of untried theory, positive fallacy and 
certain truth, and to what extent it merits the sympathy and 
support of Catholics, was pointed out by an experienced social 
student in this Review shortly after its appearance.' It pro- 
bably represents a temporary compromise between the wholly 
subversive views of the extremists and those of the Centre, the 
more moderate men who, while determined on a new order of 
things, are yet quite as desirous of order as of novelty. It 
must be owned, however, that in so far as it speaks as a 
whole the Labour Party, comprising the Trade Unions, the 
Independent Labour Party, the Fabian Society,? various 
Trades Councils and local Labour groups, is committed to a 
programme of change which would ultimately issue in a 
Socialist State. 

No one has as yet come forward amongst the workers to 
express the ideals of the moderate men, but a year or so ago, 
in a valuable pamphlet called ‘‘ Labour Claims and Industrial 
Peace: what the Catholic Church teaches,” * Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., formulated the fundamental claims upon which, in 
his opinion, the Labour world, apart from the demands of 
sectional groups, is agreed, sc., a Living Wage, Security 
against Unemployment, Share in Management,Shorter Hours. 
The learned Franciscan had no difficulty in showing how 


1 See “‘ Labour’s Latest Programme,” by H. Lucas, S.J., THz Monts, March, 
1918. 

2 Both these bodies are professedly socialistic. 

8 Catholic Social Guild. Oxford. 1d, 
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thoroughly in harmony with Catholic teaching these demands 
are, but events have marched so rapidly since the war ended 
that we fear that few workers, even amongst the moderates, 
would now be content with their fulfilment. There is a feel- 
ing becoming more and more widespread, that the whole in- 
dustrial system should be recast so as to alter the hitherto ac- 
cepted status of the working-class, so much so that one sure 
means of testing the utility of proposals to remedy social 
unrest is to see whether or not they recognize the existence of 
this feeling and make provision for its satisfaction. Although 
in their natural longing for security and sufficiency of liveli- 
hood, so intelligible in those who are dependent on others’ 
interests for the duration of their work and to whom unem- 
ployment means partial starvation, many workers seem ready 
to acquiesce in being regarded as an inferior caste so long as 
their material needs are supplied, although, in other words, so 
many seem oblivious of the menace of the Servile State, 
wherein in exchange for their labour and at the expense of 
their freedom they would be assured of physical weli-being, 
that short-sightedness is plainly due to the evil conditions of 
the past which made any form of relief seem desirable. More 
light upon economic conditions and a better appreciation of 
human dignity tend to raise the workers’ outlook above the 
mere question of wages. The ideal of democracy, the innate 
value of every human soul endowed with the supreme preroga- 
tive of liberty, is extending from the political to the economic 
sphere. Men and women, who have now the opportunity at 
least of sharing, however indirectly, in the government of the 
nation, realize the incongruity of being powerless in the ruling 
of their own lives. The wage-system renders the worker de- 
pendent in almost every department of his existence. Legis- 
lation, deferred for generations, has secured him a certain 
amount of leisure, but he has little choice in regard to the 
character, condition, and duration of his work. For in spite 
of much State interference he is still generally regarded as a 
“hand,” an intelligent instrument, an adaptable bit of 
machinery, engaged for his employer’s profit exactly as his 
employer wants, and discarded when he is no longer wanted. 

Now the war has brought home to the worker how neces- 
sary he is for the welfare of the State. The men in the field 
were mostly workers taken from their daily toil, and behind 
them, making their fighting possible and effective, were the 
serriec ranks of the workers at home—engineers, miners, 
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transport men, agriculturists, munitioners. The workers saved 
the nation by their fighting and their toil, and now in peace 
they are equally necessary for the national welfare. Only 
the workers can restore our prosperity and rescue us from 
economic ruin. The most brilliant statesman, the most 
capable financier, the wealthiest plutocrat, can do nothing to 
save us without the co-operation of those millions of name- 
less men and women in workshop and mine and mill and field, 
producing by their daily toil the commodities necessary for 
our existence and our welfare. These indispensable members 
of the community are now demanding, and rightly, a place 
in our national life commensurate with their importance. 

It is not to be wondered at that this Labour movement is 
ignored or misunderstood pr resisted by the non-Labour world 
according to the degree of apathy or prejudice or selfishness 
prevalent amongst its members. The political demand no 
longer causes surprise or alarm, especially as the unwieldiness 
of the Parliamentary machine, combined with the all but com- 
plete grasp of the administration still held by the “upper 
classes,”’ has hitherto prevented Labour from expressing itself 
politically. But it is astonishing that no politician of 
eminence, with the exception of Lord Robert Cecil,' has been 
able to read the signs of the times aright and attempt to 
provide for the inevitable change. It is not that Labour has 
not formulated its claims. The American Labour Party lays 
it down as a “ fundamental declaration ’"—‘“ That in law and 
in practice the principle shall be recognized that the labour 
of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 
At the opening of the “ National Industrial Conference ”’ on 
Feb. 27th of this year, Mr. J. H. Thomas asserted that— 


The organized workers of Great Britain have made up their 
minds to obtain for themselves an increasing share of the wealth 
which their labour has produced and produces. . . . They are 
dissatisfied with a system of society which treats their labour- 
power as a mere commodity to be bought, sold and used as 
though they were machine-like units in the process of wealth- 
production and distribution, and they therefore demand that they 
shall become real partners in industry, jointly sharing in deter- 
mining working conditions and management. 


1 It is to the credit of this statesman that he omits no occasion of advocating 
the humanizing of industry by admitting the worker to a voice in the manage- 
ment and a share in the profits of the industry in which they are engaged. See 
Tue Monts, April, 301, August, 174. 
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Similarly Mr. Henderson, in a speech from which we quoted 
last month (p. 364), denounces the rule of the possessing 
classes which, “ through social influence, the power of money 
and their practical monopoly of the higher branches of edu- 
cation and their control of the Press,”” manage to make the 
workers politically impotent. Hence their mistrust of repre- 
sentative institutions and their desire to control what affects 
them more intimately. The Daily Herald, the organ of the 
extremists, preaches insistently the democratization of in- 
dustry. 


Self-government [says one of its writers], democracy which 
confines itself to mere control of the political organs, leaving the 
control of economic power in the hands of an hereditary economic 
autocracy, is a sham: politics is only a small part of a man’s 
life: his daily work—the conditions of his existence in the shop, 
fa:tory, ‘field—is an immense part; and there can be no real 
“ self-government" until his government extends to the control 
of these things. 


Finally, the Labour Party’s “‘ Report on Reconstruction,” 
mentioned above, explicitly recognizes in the war and its re- 
sults “the culmination and collapse of a distinctive indus- 
trial civilization which the workers will not seek to recon- 
struct.” 

We cannot say, then, that those responsible for the re- 
building of the shattered fabric of our industrial and social 
life have no means of knowing what Labour, the most im- 
portant factor in that reconstruction, is aiming at. All clear- 
sighted and disinterested observers have grasped that object. 
Cardinal Bourne in his famous pastoral, ‘The Nation's 
Crisis,” 1 goes so far as to say—“ It is admitted on all hands 
that a new order of things, new social conditions, new rela- 
tions between the different sections into which society is 
divided will arise as a consequence of the destruction of the 
formerly existing situation.” This was undoubtedly true 
when the war was upon us, and all were united in repelling a 
common peril. But in the twelve months that have elapsed 
there have been many ominous signs that the “ possessing 
classes,” as represented in commerce and government, are 
by no means concerned about “a new order of things"’: they 
are only too ready to revert to the old, wherein, however it 
was with the rest of the nation, their welfare was secured.. 


' Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 3d. net. 
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They are willing that the worker should be better paid and 
housed and educated,—all that would make him more effi- 
cient—but they do not contemplate the abolition or modifica- 
tion of the wage-scheme or their practical monopoly of the 
country’s wealth. They are quite blind to the evils of the 
capitalistic system, and their only thought is to defend it 
by Federations and Trusts and Combines against its enemies. 

What is the reason of this suicidal policy? It may be mere 
intellectual inability to imagine an industrial complex different 
from the traditional one: it may be fear of the predatory 
Socialist shouting his watchword, “ Property is theft”: it may 
be mere selfish prejudice and lack of human sympathy: but 
whatever be the cause, blind adherence to the old system, 
which has been proved destructive of the rightful claims of 
the worker, will surely provoke a violent conflict. It must 
be mended or ended—and we have Russia to show us what 
the ending is likely to be. 

Let us briefly review present conditions as they might seem 
to a detached observer from another planet. Such a one 
would naturally suppose that the native inhabitants of a 
country owned the land of a country: here he would find that 
the land, which is the source of all wealth, is in the hands of 
comparatively few. He would suppose that, as God intends 
human beings to live by their labour, the means of doing so 
would be commonly open to and employed by all: here he 
would find a great many, culpable or inculpable, adult idlers, 
living on the labour of others. He would suppose that, as 
God has made man free, man would esteem that prerogative 
in himself and in others above all else: here he would find un- 
worthy servitude, whether to evil within or hard necessity 
without, a prevalent feature of the times. And he would 
conclude that if indigence, unemployment, slavery, are 
directly traceable to the wrong distribution of wealth, some 
attempt ought to be made to distribute the country’s resources 
better, even at the cost of breaking up the existing system and 
remoulding or even removing it. Thus he would arrive at 
a conviction which is general amongst the workers to-day. 
They cannot get out of their present condition of precarious 
dependence on private enterprise, which degrades them and 
prevents their development, except in one or two ways, either 
by abolishing capitalism and making everyone equally de- 
pendent on the State,—which is the wholly impracticable 
dream of the Socialist—or by themselves becoming capi- 
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talists, owning in some shape or other the means of 
subsistence—which is the method suggested by common sense 
and approved by Christian teaching. 

‘““The heaven of heaven is the Lord’s: but the earth He 
hath given to the sons of men."’ God does not in the New 
Dispensation dictate any form of economic polity. Private 
ownership, for instance, of any commodity, as distinct from 
use, gets its sanction not from any direct divine enactment 
but from its obvious necessity for individual and social wel- 
fare. It is a natural right, though not so absolute as the 
right to life and liberty. It may be freely resigned by indi- 
viduals or communities: it may in circumstances be incapable 
of being exercised without any real loss to the individual. 
Many of the race have reached their eternal home without 
having possessed anything save the consumable goods given 
them by others for their subsistence. All the same, man has 
by nature, and not merely by social convention, a right to 
own the goods of this world, the land and its varied products ; 
therefore, to institute such a system of industry and economics 
in the State that the citizens generally could not exercise that 
right would be unjust, unless the present system should cease 
to be necessary for social and individual welfare. Modern 
Catholic teaching is practically unanimous on that head.! 
Though it does not consider the wage-system as evil and un- 
just in itself, since in all human history men in every station 
have accepted money as something practically equivalent to 
services rendered, still it considers that normally a certain 
amount of personal property is necessary for the due develop- 
ment of the individual and the right ordering of family life. 
That a large proportion of the population should have nothing 
but a precarious means of livelihood, dependent on a series of 
accidents—the fluctuations of trade, the whims of employers, 
the discovery of mechanical devices, mismanagement, the 
chances of health, the very seasons themselves—is clearly bad 
for the individual and for the State as well, Society has 
drifted into this condition through long neglect of Christian 
principles: it must disavow in practice what have long been 
discredited in theory—the Godless economics of the Man- 
chester school, which are still the gospel of the unscrupulous 
capitalist. The difference between the Catholic sociologist 
and the Socialist is precisely this, that the former aims at 
directing and moderating ineradicable human instincts, whilst 


* See Ryan, Distributive Fustice (1916), pp. 62—4. 
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the latter wants, vainly, to suppress them. The new “status ”’ 
with which the thorough-going Socialist would endow the 
worker involves merely a change of masters, and a change 
for the worse—from a servitude which is partial and inter- 
mittent to one which is perfect and permanent, from a master 
who is human and potentially humane to one that is a seul- 
less corporation. But the true reformer would increase at 
once the independence and the security of the worker by 
identifying his work with his own interest and freeing him 
from the degradation of being exploited for the profit of 
another. The Socialist may expatiate on the unselfishness of 
his ideal—the labour of each for the service of all: he has 
got to show how in a fallen world, amidst vast communities 
devoid of any practical belief in God, the universal Father, 
and exposed to the constant promptings of narrow self- 
interest, he is going to introduce a spirit of lofty altruism, a 
sense of human brotherhood, which Christianity, with its 
clear-cut revelation, its moving appeal, its powerful sanctions 
both of reward and punishment, and its tremendous apparatus 
of supernatural aids has succeeded so little in infusing. Man 
is essentially a self-regarding entity: without the desire of 
happiness, of personal well-being, which is the source and 
stimulus of all his activities whether well or ill directed, he 
could make no progress at all: Christianity shows him where 
his true interests lie, controls his cravings for earthly goods, 
teaches him that to save his soul he must be ready to lose it 
and sacrifice the temporal for the eternal, proves that he can 
and should serve God in serving his neighbour and his country, 
trains and enlightens and elevates his natural self-regard but 
does not attempt to destroy it, provides him with compelling 
motives for the exercise of justice and charity, and thereby 
proves itself the preservative not the solvent of human society. 
The change of the worker’s status, therefore, which Chris- 
tianity would bring about is one which would abolish for ever 
the degrading implication of the term “ the lower class,” and 
allow him the consideration that his contribution to the general 
welfare demands, admit him to the councils of the State and 
to the direction of his own particular trade, give him the op- 
portunity at least of a liberal education, in a word, recognize 
to the full the sacredness of human personality. That, ob- 
viously, can only be done by a considerable modification of 
present conditions. The Socialist says the modification must 
go so far as to destroy all private ownership in the means of 
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production (land and capital): we maintain, on the contrary, 
that a wider and better distribution of land and capital is all 
that is required. ‘The problem to be solved [says Cardinal 
Bourne in 7he Nation's Crisis] is to find a way of distributing 
the surplus wealth so that the poor man, manual worker or 
inferior clerk, may have the additional remuneration that he 
so urgently needs; and the rich man no longer receive the 
heaped-up increment which he in no sense requires and cannot 
efficiently control.” 

Now, although many think that production may be almost 
indefinitely increased, still there is no process of remedying 
the unequal distribution of present wealth which will not in- 
volve taking from those who have too much and giving 
directly or indirectly to those who have not enough: in other 
words, the State whose function it is to promote the general 
welfare must somehow prevent the actual concentration of 
so much of the national wealth in the hands of a few by 
fixing some reasonable maximum of profits in the interests of 
the consumer, as is done to some extent in the case of the 
railways, and devising some means by which the worker shall 
be given, over and above his actual wage, some share in the 
turnover. In so far as all this is embodied in the claims of 
Labour, it is thoroughly justified. Wealth is power, and, just 
as in the political sphere, no individual or group is permitted 
to grow too powerful for the law, so should it be in the sphere 
of economics. The millionaire is a potential menace to the 
community, for his wealth gives him power without propor- 
tionate responsibility. And although the Christian teaching 
is that all wealth in excess of what is required by the possessor 
and his family should be held in trust for the community, it 
is long since that doctrine was generally recognized by the 
wealthy. Again, owing to the many ethically dubious prac- 
tices which the law permits in high finance—the “ bulling” 
and “bearing,” the speculation and gambling, the rigging 
of the market, cornering, dumping, underselling, and all the 
various forms of usury—it is hardly possible that the colossal 
mercantile fortunes of our times have escaped the taint of in- 
justice: in many cases the road which led to them is notoriously 
strewn with the wrecked enterprises of weaker men. Not only 
Labour but the community as a whole has a right to look 
to those in authority to protect them from the conscienceless 
rapacity of the high-priests of Mammon. The principles of 
Christianity, which are merely the natural law reaffirmed and 
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expanded and illustrated by our Lord, should be made as ap- 
plicable to commercial relations and to corporations as they 
are to the conduct of individuals. But the civil law,as we know, 
is a poor substitute for conscience ; moreover, so long as those 
that frame it belong predominantly to the “‘capitalist” classes, 
it is not surprising that Labour should be distrustful of the 
possibility of effecting these necessary reforms through Par- 
liamentary action. 

Herein lies the danger of the immediate future. Unless 
the possessing classes, especially those who hire the labour 
of others in order to increase their wealth, recognize practic- 
ally the just claims of the worker, there will be an outbreak of 
revolutionary violence. The recent Railway Strike, which 
the “capitalist"’ press complacently persuades itself was a 
victory for the forces of order, was but the first move—and 
considering all its circumstances a very successful move—in 
the war of Labour against the abuses of private ownership. 
Unless these abuses are speedily ended, that war will be re- 
newed, and the next stroke in the campaign will be a much 
more serious one. The lists are already arrayed in America 
for a colossal trial of strength, led by the extremists on both 
sides, and the repercussions of that conflict over here are 
bound to be very grave. We repeat that if the community 
at large persistently tolerates abuses against any section of 
its members, that section, in seeking relief from these abuses, 
need not consider the inconvenience of the community. Unless 
we one and all unite in supporting the claims of the workers 
to a fair share in the goods of this life, both material and 
spiritual, we ourselves are to blame for the effects of his 
resentment, for we are siding with those who refuse him jus- 
tice. And so long as his claims can be reconciled with 
Christian ethics we have no right to question his liberty to 
urge them, because they may possibly interfere with our 
interests. “‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.” It will only be because 
we whole-heartedly approve of his efforts to secure justice 
that we are entitled to blame what may be blameworthy in his 
methods. 

Amongst these methods are some which postulate the con- 
tinuance of the workers as a separate class or caste in the 
community—a conception which we should do all in our 
power to refute and destroy. Even in remedial legislation the 
American Hierarchy with a sure instinct deprecate any 
measures framed on this assumption. ‘‘Any insurance scheme 
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[they say] or any administrative method that tends to separate 
the workers into a distinct and dependent class, that offends 
against their domestic privacy and independence, or that 
threatens individual self-reliance and self-respect, should 
not be tolerated.” As all are bound to work by Divine ordin- 
ance there should be no exclusive working class supporting 
by their labour a class of idlers and parasites. The sense of 
class-distinction inevitably leads to the pursuit of distinct 
class-interests. That sense is undoubtedly over-developed 
to-day. But the workers are not to blame. Those who are 
afraid of class warfare, or who blame the workers for sel- 
fishly concentrating on their class interests, should reflect on 
the prevalence of the evil tradition, the offspring of Mammon 
but not of Christianity, which regards the labourer, especially 
the worker with his hands, as one of an inferior race born to 
serve and to obey, with interests and ideals differing from 
those of the possessing classes, and therefore a separate caste. 
This un-Christian outlook was begun by those who had wealth 
and power, and who for centuries kept of deliberate purpose 
the “lower classes”’ in a state of degradation, refused them 
means of education and personal culture, denied their human 
rights, pursued their own exclusive interests without regard 
to them, and now are surprised at the lack of civic and social 
sense amongst those so brutally debarred from the amenities 
of life. On them lies the burden now of removing that 
reproach by freely recognizing the woikers’ rights and making 
what amends they can for the crimes of their ancestors. All 
the present apparatus of palliatives—poor-school education, 
working-class insurance, health visitors, endowment of 
motherhood,etc.,etc.,which tends to perpetuate the conception 
of a servile class, should be abolished by abolishing its neces- 
sity. The workers themselves who clamour for such doles are 
very short-sighted if they do not look upon them as temporary 
makeshifts, pending the reorganization of the social structure. 
Society must necessarily consist of varied ranks, a hierarchy. 
which will be determined positively by industry, ability, 
thrift, character, office, and opportunity, and negatively by 
the varied accidents of life and personal demerit. There will 
always be workers but there should never be idlers; or, if 
there are, it is they that must be regarded as the “lower class.” 

As to the various positive schemes put forward by the 
workers and others in order to remedy the injustice of their 


' Social Reconstruction, p. 18. 
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present status, syndicalism, nationalization, guild socialism, 
and the like, so far as they are merely economic, they must be 
considered on their merits. Christian teaching would apply to 
them only two ethical tests in order to determine their mor- 
ality. First, ido they in the long run make for human welfare? 
Secondly,can they be put into operation without injustice? The 
second question raises the question of compensation, an inevit- 
able problem if there is much transference of ownership. Ad- 
mitting as it does the right of private ownership, Christian 
teaching must denounce all forms of theft, which is a denial 
of that right. That right, however, is not violated by taxa- 
tion, which may be regarded as payment made by the citizen 
for the many advantages he derives from living in a well- 
ordered State. And the needs of that State may on occasion 
demand considerable monetary sacrifices from its members, 
as indeed it may demand even the sacrifice of their lives. It 
is not always easy to draw the line between lawful taxation 
and unjust confiscation; but the principle of compensation 
has always been recognized in civilized communities,! and it 
is one which the worker should be careful not to violate. 

In conclusion we may state that the practice of production 
for profit as well as for use, the practice which has hitherto 
characterized human industry, is not unjust in itself, provided 
the profits are equitably shared between all the factors of 
production. Were Labour to direct its aims, first of all, to 
securing this result, instead of dissipating its energies over 
projects of dubious morality and uncertain effect, it would 
speedily enlist the support of all who love justice and peace, 
and thus deserve and ensure success. 

J. KEATING. 


' It is even inserted explicitly in the Constitution of the United States where 
we read (Amend. Art. 5, s.f.) ‘Nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation." 

















CATHOLICS AND THE BOY 
SCOUT MOVEMENT 


HE Boy Scout movement of modern times has not 
met with unqualified approval in the eyes of 
Catholics, rightly mistrustful of moral organiza- 

tions which have not been inspired by the Church. To 
Catholics abroad it appears at first to be, like the Y.M.C.A. 
and other bodies, characteristically Protestant in its emphasis 
upon the natural virtues and the absence in its constitution of 
any direct appeal to the supernatural. And even in the home 
of its origin many people have felt that it tends to foster the 
spirit of militarism, the idea that war is a glorious enterprise, 
instead of being a dire and deplorable evil, only to be 
countenanced as the last means of escape from evils still 
worse. It is the aim of the present paper to show that these 
objections are not well-founded, and that the Boy Scout 
movement, rightly understood, is, or can be made, thoroughly 
compatible with Catholic training. 

It may not, then, be amiss to outline briefly the aims, ideals 
and methods of the movement that we may clearly see how 
readily it may be utilized for the preservation and further- 
ance of the faith amongst Catholic youth. 

The movement, which is not more than twenty years old, 
was deliberately devised as a means of training the boy, out- 
side of school-hours, in order to counteract certain evil in- 
fluences so prevalent amongst town dwellers in our own days. 
In the words of the Chief Scout— 


Scouting gives to a boy physical health and development: it 
puts into the lad discipline, pluck, chivalry and patriotism: it 
teaches energy, resourcefulness and handicrafts: in a word, it de- 
velops character, which is more essential than anything else to a 
lad for making his way in life. From a national point of view, 
our aim is, solely to make the rising generation into good citizens. 


Moreover, as the whole system is based on a wonderful 
knowledge of boy psychology, it contains nothing forced or 


1 Though the writer has no personal acquaintance with the kindred organi- 
zation, the Girl Guides, he feels sure that, mutatis mutandis, his contentions will 
equally well apply to that. 
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artificial in its methods, but rather fits in admirably with a 
boy’s whole nature. Boys’ clubs, as most workers have felt, 
tend to fail after a time because they do not possess a lasting 
interest for the average boy, whereas a scout troop is found 
by experience to attract the boy in the beginning and to re- 
tain his interest throughout. 

The boy is first attracted: and this is done largely by the 
uniform, by the many public parades, and by the band. There 
can be no practical doubt that to the normal town boy the 
scout uniform is attractive. There is for him a tremendous 
appeal in a well-organized parade in full uniform, with flags 
flying and bugles blowing, and it is hard for him to resist the 
call when he sees his own companions thus well set up, march- 
ing off for an outing. I have had many recruits whose only 
reason for joining was that they had been struck by our full- 
dress parades with the desire of getting into uniform like 
the rest. And here I may say that a great deal is deliberately 
made of the uniform. The scouts are taught to honour it— 
one of our most efficacious punishments was the prohibition 
to wear uniform for a given period,—they learn to take a 
natural pride in it, and soon are careful to turn out neat and 
smart. The particular troop which I have known was recruited 
largely from the slum quarters of one of our large indus- 
trial cities, and the contrast between the boy in his everyday 
clothes and the scout in his uniform was frequently startling. 
So much so, that the boy soon learnt habits of cleanliness 
and tidiness hitherto unknown, and it was through the uni- 
form that he learnt them. Properly used, then, the uniform 
is an essential and useful part of scout training. 

Once a recruit is gained, he is kept and trained by an appeal 
to his own interests and the exercise of those ideas that are 
natural to all boys. We use and adapt the “ gang spirit,” 
we appeal to the imagination and to the spirit of romance so 
dear to every boy—witness the abundant cheap literature that 
caters for it—and lastly we introduce the boy to an open air 
life of freedom and activity, and what boy is there that can re- 
sist all this? Town boys often lack this love of an open air life, 
because they have never known it. Once it is opened to them, 
it has no more enthusiastic followers. 

The general training of the scout can be grouped under 
four heads, though in actual practice there is no cut and 
dried distinction. The training is carried out as a whole. 
There is, first, individual character training in resourceful- 
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ness, observation, and self-reliance: there is training io 
handicrafts or hobbies: there is training in public service in 
work done by the whole troop: finally there is training in 
physical health, by encouraging a boy to take plenty of exer- 
cise and look after his body. The scout motto is “ Be pre- 
pared,” and we try to prepare a boy to meet worthily every 
eventuality that may arise in his life. 

Such is the general method of scout training. But it must 
be noted that the organization of the boy scouts is very elastic, 
a great deal being left to the discretion of the officers, and 
provided the general principles are maintained the detailed 
training may be varied to suit different types of boy and 
different sets of conditions. 

How these principles are carried into action I shall now 
endeavour to show by outlining first the general organization 
of a troop, and secondly the individual training of a scout. 

Troops are divided into patrols, each patrol consisting of 
six or seven scouts under a patrol leader, who is usually ap- 
pointed by the scoutmaster, but very often at the recom- 
mendation of the rest of the patrol. The patrol forms the 
working unit of the troop, and thus the patrol system is of 
the very essence of scouting. In it we make use of the gang 
spirit. Boys between the ages of eleven and seventeen do 
not form as a rule strong individual friendships. Rather do 
they like to go about together in small groups. For them the 
gang is the natural organization, whether for games, for mis- 
chief, or for loafing. If you attempt to treat and train a troop 
as one single whole unit, you are almost certain to fail. For 
the boys will form gangs and cliques of their own and ruin 
any troop spirit and all troop work. But if you Jegalize the 
gang as a patrol and make it your working unit, you are able 
to use all its energy and direct your training along lines 
parallel to the boys own ideas and not counter to them. I 
have personally known only three cases where troops of boy 
scouts failed, and in every case the troop was run without 
the patrol system. 

As far as possible patrols are arranged according to age 
and mutual interests. In practice the patrols soon settle down 
and—this is an almost universal experience—they acquire a 
tremendously strong patrol spirit and patrol interest. Different 
patrols generally specialize in some particular kind of work,— 
ambulance, signalling, pioneering, woodcraft, etc.—and 
there is tremendous emulation between the patrols, both in 
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general scouting work and in the specialized work. In our 
troop we had a patrol competition, in which marks were given 
for attendance, neatness and cleanliness, work, games, etc. 
Every quarter the marks were added up and the winning 
patrol received some prize of no great value. This caused 
great keenness, and as the marks were published week by week 
this keenness was permanent. Strangely enough, the keen- 
ness was not so much for the prizes but for the honour of 
being top patrol and of carrying the Union Jack on parades. 
This was the privilege of the winning patrol, which thus pro- 
vided the flag with its guard of honour. The troop-flag for 
the scout is the symbol of patriotism and is always held in 
the highest esteem. 

The patrol is thus both a convenient unit to handle and at 
the same time a splendid means of stimulating interest. To 
an outsider the patrol system sometimes seems a reversal to 
barbarism for this reason. Each patrol is called after some 
animal whose peculiar cry forms its rallying signal, and whose 
image is usually incorporated in the patrol flag. The several 
groups are know as lions, tigers, etc., and all try to acquire 
some characteristic physical virtue of their patrol animal. 
With us, the “ bulldogs” aimed at perseverance, the “ lions "’ 
at bodily fitness, while, naturally enough, the “ kangeroos ” 
soon developed into splendid jumpers, and the “ cobras" were 
unrivalled at stalking. The different patrols, too, are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the colour of the bunch of 
ribbons worn on the left shoulder; the lions being yellow and 
red, the kangeroos red and grey, etc. No doubt, all this 
sounds very childish, and some have even thought it un- 
Christian, not realizing the boys’ capacity for make-believe, 
but in practice it appeals immensely to the boys’ sense of 
romance, and helps in a wonderful way to weld the patrol 
together into one compact family. 

A patrol leader is given the fullest control over his unit. 
His scouts owe him implicit obedience in the details of their 
work, and, to a very large extent, he runs the group, being of 
course ultimately responsible to the scoutmaster. With us, 
he collected subscriptions, marked attendances, reported on 
the work of his scouts and saw largely to their training. The 
patrols used to hold meetings of their own, settle their own 
line of policy, and arrange their own system of work. On 
field-days and in games, the patrols worked together. On 
parades, as far as possible, they marched together. And as 


VOL. CXXXIV. AA 
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there was a frequent intermingling of patrols on various occa- 
sions, there was never a suggestion of cliquishness or of ex- 
clusiveness. But for practical purposes the patrol was a self- 
contained and self-ruling unit. 

In this connection, I must mention the court of honour. 
This is a council, consisting of the patrol leaders and their 
seconds-in-command, and presided over as a rule by the 
scoutmaster. Our court of honour met fortnightly, and its 
minutes were duly kept by one of the patrol leaders, who had 
been elected secretary. Scouts reported for misbehaviour, 
insubordination, breach of rules, etc., were tried before the 
court and sentenced, and | must say the sentences of the court 
of honour were always just and generally efficacious. Scouts 
dreaded having to face this court of their fellow-scouts. But 
besides being judicial, the court of honour was also executive. 
The whole business of the troop came before it, and to a large 
extent was settled by it. It arranged the general scheme 
of work for the troop, fixed the detailed work for troop-nights 
and field-days, and settled on ways of making money. Toa 
large extent, it was the court of honour that really ran the 
troop. It was thus a splendid training ground for the 
patrol] leaders in responsibility, initiative, and individuality. 
For it was the patrol leaders who had to carry into effect the 
decisions of the court of honour. 

The actual organization of a troop, then, is simple. The 
scoutmasters are in supreme authority and their word is law: 
the executive council is the court of honour, and the working 
unit is the patrol under its patrol leader. The guiding prin- 
ciple throughout is that as much as possible is done by the 
boys themselves. 

I come, now, to the progress and training of the individual 
scout, and I give this fully as it well illustrates the general 
principles of scout training. Before a boy may become a 
scout and wear the uniform he must qualify as a “‘tenderfoot.”’ 
For this he must know the composition and correct way of 
flying the national flag, be able to tie and use six specified 
knots, be familiar with the scout secret signs and salute, and 
finally know and understand the scout law. This is worth 
giving in full: 


1) A scout’s honour is to be trusted. 
2) A scout is loyal to the king, his officers, his country, and 
his employers. 
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3) A scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others. He must 
try to do at least one good turn every day. 
4) A scout is a friend to all and a brother to every other 
scout, no matter to what social class the other belongs, 
5) A scout is courteous. 
6) A scout is a friend to animals. 
7) A-scout obeys the orders of his patrol leader or scoutmaster 
without question. 
8) A scout smiles and whistles under all difficulties. 
9) A scout is thrifty. 
10) A scout is pure in thought, word and deed. 


These laws are made much of among scouts and are taken 
very seriously by them. They underlie the whole of their 
scouting life. And in practice, a scout’s honour is something 
really sacred and his daily good turn a serious duty. Having 
thus qualified as a tenderfoot, a scout is entitled to wear the 
uniform, and when out of uniform the fleur-de-lis buttonhole 
badge that enables scouts to recognize each other everywhere. 
Later, at a formal full dress parade of the whole troop, he is 
invested, and makes his threefold promise: “I promise, on 
my honour, to do my best to be faithful to God and the king, 
to be kind to others at all times, and to obey the scout law.” 

The next step in a scout’s career is to qualify as a second- 
class scout. For this he has to have an elementary know- 
ledge of first-aid, signalling, cooking, and fire-lighting— in 
the open,—and pass tests in thrift, endurance, and observa- 
tion. He is then entitled to the second-class badge, which 
is worn on the left arm. To become a first-class scout is 
much more difficult, and usually cannot be done under two 
years. The tests include a more advanced knowledge of first- 
aid, signalling, and cooking, and also map-reading, distance- 
judging, and tree-felling, or some other equivalent test. A 
special badge, also worn on the left arm, is given to mark 
this stage in a scout’s career. 

After a scout has gained his second-class badge, but not 
before, he may work for what are known as proficiency 
badges. These are given for marked proficiency in various 
branches of scouting, in hobbies, trades, and athletics; and 
so wide is their range that an appeal is made to boys of every 
taste. There are badges, for instance, for ambulance work, 
bee-farmers, buglers, carpenters, cyclists, electricians, enter- 
tainers, naturalists, swimmers, starmen, textile workers ; in all 
some fifty-five different badges. Scouts, wishing to gain 
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these badges, must pass the necessary tests before specially 
appointed independent examiners, and the badge, in common 
with all scout badges, can only be obtained from the scout 
association by a duly warranted scoutmaster on presenting 
the certificate of examination. The badge is of cloth, with 
some design, indicative of the nature of the subject, worked 
on it in colours, and is worn on the right arm. These badges, 
themselves attractive in appearance, are found to be of great 
value in rousing a boy’s interest, and do really help a boy in 
his work and play. Incidentally I may say that badges of 
all sorts play no small part in scout training. Through them 
an appeal is made to a scout’s imagination and his love of 
symbolic decoration, and at the same time his industry and 
his abilities are recognized. 

Thus far we have the training of the individual scout 
wherein he learns habits of work and industry, picks up a 
great deal of really useful knowledge, and has instilled into 
him high ideals and motives. 

Of the general work of a troop I can give but the briefest 
outline. There is just enough of military drill to enable the 
troop to parade smartly; a great deal of physical drill and 
instruction in the rules of health and hygiene. Powers of 
observation, woodcraft, stamina, and endurance are incul- 
cated by means of specially organized games. There are 
excursions to the country, massed divisional parades, and the 
yearly camp. And there is the troop-night in the club-room 
when scouting work is done, classes held in first-aid, sig- 
nalling, etc., and when the boys enjoy, too, the relaxations of 
indoor games, boxing matches, sing-songs, and concerts. By 
these and kindred means the interest of the boy is gripped, 
his mental and bodily faculties are trained, and throughout 
runs the vein of high purpose and chivalry, crystalized in the 
scout law and promise. 

It will be seen that the movement is undenominational ; 
still, it is essentially religious in aim and character. The 
promise to be faithful to God secures that. Therefore, be- 
cause of this, no Catholic boy should join a non-Catholic 
troop. He cannot but be influenced by its religious spirit. 
Hence the necessity, if this great opportunity for saving our 
youth from the contaminations of town life is not to be missed, 
of forming Catholic troops of boy scouts. Here we have an 
organization highly suitable for boys and, as shown by ex- 
perience, extremely attractive. And at the same time it is 
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easily capable of adaptation to Catholic work without funda- 
mental change. The whole spirit of the scout law and pro- 
mise can be Catholicized and the organization itself used for 
definite Catholic ends. A practical example best shows how 
this can be done. The official title of our troop was the 
21st N.W.—Sacred Heart Troop of Boy Scouts. On the oc- 
casion of the Bishop’s visit to the church the troop was 
specially blessed by him and consecrated to the Sacred Heart 
at a special scout service. On the second Sunday of every 
month there was a full dress church parade at an early Mass, 
at which the scouts went to Holy Communion. This parade 
was obligatory on all and formed an essential part of our 
work. Absence from it without excuse and if persisted in was 
a fault punishable with dismissal from the troop. On big 
feasts we had church parades for the High Mass, and we took 
part in uniform in all processions in the church and helped 
in al] parish work. Lastly, we ran in connection with the 
scouts a crusade for the Knights and Pages of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Practically every scout was either a Knight or 
a Page. The spirit of the two movements is so akin that each 
helps and complements the other. 

Thus our troop did all the work of a boys’ club and a 
sodality, and at the same time helped to train the boys in 
character. The result was surprising. Before the scouts 
were founded, the boys were undisciplined, ill-mannered, and 
hard to manage. Few of them, especially after they left 
school, went regularly to Communion, and there was a great 
deal of lounging about and mischief. Within a year after 
the foundation of the troop we had a membership of over 
sixty, many of whom were boys at work. Our Communion 
parades averaged fifty, and many of the boys were weekly 
communicants. The head teacher of the Elementary Schools 
used to say that the change wrought in the boys was very 
great. They were much cleaner, far more respectable and 
obedient, and always ready to help. The scouts in the school 
could be picked out by their behaviour. 

In all our work we received from the local scout 
authorities nothing but help and sympathy. They welcomed 
us as the first Catholic troop of the district, accorded us every 
freedom in religious matters, and were always ready to take 
our point of view. Thus for a Catholic boy in a Catholic troop 
there is no danger,and our question “Should Catholics become 
Boy Scouts?” is answered. That the scout movement tends 
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to inspire militarism or mere naturalism in the boyish mind 
is an objection which cannot be maintained when it is realized 
how little purely military training there is in it, and how 
fundamentally religious it is. It is not a game, it is not an 
attempt to train boys for future military work: but it is in- 
tended to remove the rising generation of town boys from 
evil influences, to develop manly and Christian virtues, to 
develop character, and to turn potential wastrels into good 
Christians and good citizens. As one practical way of 
“stopping the leakage,” as one fruitful aspect of “after- 
care” work, it is surely worthy of the earnest attention of all 
who have the care of souls and all who are zealous for the 
Faith that is in them. 
R. S. CORISH. 





SANDHILLS 


VER the lone grey sandhills from the sea 
The crying gulls sweep landward to the shore. 
The high storm-voices gather with the night 
Across the sea-wrung silence of the moor. 


Give me grey miles of sand dune, tall green bents 
Tossing and stooping in the whirling wind, 
White breakers foaming over jagged rocks, 

The purple heather and the hills behind. 


Give me no voices but the wind and sea, 

The white gulls crying far above the sand, 
And I will stray—seeking no open door, 
No firelit threshold and no human hand; 


Till all alone I come, o’er windy miles, 

To some still room lit only by the stars, 

And one pale candle’s gleam, where no voice speaks 
But the waves’ voice upon the far sand-bars. 


This is my soul's rest and my Heaven-lit dream, 
Here fade the voices of the world from me. 
In mists of prayer I hold the hands of love 
Where lone grey sandhills sweep toward the sea. 


JOAN RUNDALL, 

















IN HOC SIGNO 


E were sitting, a group of priests, in Father Tom 
W Ryan's sitting-room one night towards the close 
of my stay with him at his little place on the west 
coast of Ireland. I had turned the conversation on to a 
discussion of the possibility of reviving the goldsmith’s and 
silversmith’s craft in Ireland, and was maintaining that the 
world-famous skill of the Celtic workers in metal, in jewels 
and enamels, from the fourth to the tenth century, was native 
and did not flourish in the present day purely from lack of 
opportunity. As an aid to my contention I brought out for 
inspection my most treasured possession —a_ silver-gilt 
chalice. 

There was a gasp of wonder from the assembly when I 
drew it from out its case, a sufficient tribute to the beauty 
of the design and the skill of the craftmanship. I pointed 
out that it was modelled on the Ardagh chalice, and drew 
attention to the firm grace of the outline and the surpassing 
deftness of the hand-chiselling and repoussé work. “ It is, as 
you can see,” I said, “thoroughly pagan in its basic conception 
with its chiselled chevrons, its knot-work, and its interlacing 
dragons’ heads and tails; but it is subdued to Christian usage, 
and the symbol of its subjection is the plain crucifix set on 
the base. It was designed and manufactured in Dublin two 
or three years ago.” 

The chalice was handed round and received the admiration 
it clamoured for. It was examined with particular eagerness 
and curiosity by a priest of middle age, a man with a 
scholarly, refined face. His name, I remember, was Father 
James Murray. 

“You seem very much interested, Father James,” I re- 
marked after a pause. 

“TI am,” he replied, “and I am particularly interested in 
what you say about the crucifix on this pagan cup, for that 
is what it amounts to, being the symbol of the triumph of 
Christianity. The Church has always been wise enough not 
to destroy but to convert, as St. Augustine did with Plato, and 
Aquinas with Aristotle.” 

“Very true,” interposed our host, “and especially is that 
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so in our own land. In no country do the literature and ithe 
folk-lore retain more of the pagan and pre-Christian ele- 
ment than they do in Ireland.” 

I laughed. ‘Nay, more, Father Tom,” I said; “from 
what I a stranger in your midst can see the struggle between 
paganism and Christianity still continues, with victory always 
to the latter. Why, the ancient Celtic glamour still lies over 
the land. The People of the Sidhe still inhabit their Raths ; 
and the spell of Tara and Cashel of the Kings still holds the 
hearts of the people. Yes, and they will do for generations 
unless Ireland is so foolish as to sell her poetical soul in the 
industrial markets of the world.” 

Father James Murray listened attentively to my rhetorical 
outburst, then said quietly: “ Yes, it is quite true, but I wish 
that all Celtic scholars and antiquarians would see clearly 
that victory always does go to Christianity and that simple 
expression of it whose secret the Church alone holds. There 
was a scholar I once knew, a distinguished University pro- 
fessor, who was once taught that truth with startling clear- 
ness.” 

Father Tom Ryan tossed me a look full of meaning, then 
turning to Father Murray said: “Perhaps, Father James, 
you will give us the story, then our English friend can take 
it back to Manchester and write it out and give it to a larger 
audience.” 

Father Murray looked at me. ‘“ With pleasure,” he re- 
plied, “ though I am not sure whether the tale is of sufficient 
general interest. However, you can be the judge of that.”’ 

When the chairs had been drawn a little closer and pipes 
had been replenished, and the other preliminaries of settling 
down were over, Father James began. 

““Some years ago I was serving as curate at a parish in 
Connemara in a spot much frequented by Celtic students for 
its local traditions and colour. The inhabitants looked more 
with amusement than anything else on these professors from 
London and Dublin, and were mildly tolerant of their pre- 
sence and their probings and questionings. It always struck 
me that the people were thoroughly aware that these literary 
folk were not within miles of understanding them and their 
ways and mentality. That, at all events, was certainly the 
case as regards the visitors who were not of the household of 
the Faith. They were well-meaning, they were kind and 
clever and learned, but they were going about with blinkers 
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on for the very reason stated by our friend from England 
here, that they did not understand the eternal triumph of 
the Faith in the hearts of the people over the pagan traditions 
and legendary lore of the place. The literary folk believed 
that poetry and legend were the stuff out of which the people’s 
lives were fashioned. The people themselves had no illu- 
sions. To them life was a hard, bitter fact made tolerable by 
the grace of God and the Divine example of suffering. Poetry 
and legend they loved, but they loved them as they did their 
hurling and their wrestling and racing—as part of the re- 
creation of life. 

“ This was a truth I tried again and again, but with small 
success, to bring home to these learned professors of the neo- 
Celtic school. There were two things that blinded them: 
first, their warm admiration for the poetical genius of the 
people and the human appeal of their lives and character ; 
second, their failure to sympathize with the simple Catholic 
faith and beliefs of the inhabitants, whose poetry they would 
have encouraged at the expense of their religion. There was 
one visitor in particular who was deeply learned in Celtic 
folk-lore and language. He had studied in Berlin before 
ever he had come to the West. He was full of enthusiasm 
for the perseverance of the ancient traits of the earliest in- 
habitants. ‘You will find no such example in any of the 
countries of Western Europe,’ he used to say tome. He did 
not confess to me but I learned from other sources that in 
his opinion not even Christianity or, as he put it, Roman 
Catholicity, had been able to spoil them. Christianity, I may 
add, he looked upon as a phase of thought and life which had 
been engrafted on the earlier culture at a comparatively re- 
cent date. Had he been asked, he would probably have 
expressed it as his opinion that St. Patrick spoiled the im- 
mense artistic and poetic possibilities of the race.” 

There was a murmur of indignation from the company, and 
I was prompted to put ina remark. “I have heard,” I said, 
“the same view expressed in high-brow circles in England 
with regard to the effect of Christianity on the ancient 
culture of Greece and Rome. It is our old friend Gibbon, 
the historian, over again.” 

Father James nodded and continued. “ You may wonder 
how a man of such views and mentality was tolerated amongst 
us. Well, he was a visitor, and, in a sense, a guest to whom 
courtesy was due. But, in any case, I thought that his in- 
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fluence was negligible, whilst his talk on ancient Celtic things, 
especially stories and legends, was of immense interest. 
It was his custom, in fact, to sit in the cottage kitchens at 
night and tell stories for hours. I myself found him very 
entertaining, but there was a lad in the village about sixteen 
years of age upon whom the professor exercised a magnetic 
power of fascination. He was a good, obedient lad, but 
simple and somewhat primitive in mind, though huge and 
powerful of body. After a time I became somewhat anxious, 
for the lad used to dog the professor’s footsteps and never 
failed to form one of his audience. He would sit open- 
mouthed and wide-eyed whilst the visitor told legends of 
Ossian and the Cuchulain Saga. At times the excitement 
would heat his brain and he would burst out with whoops of 
joy or moans of sorrow as the tale of pagan victory or defeat 
unfolded itself. The villagers only laughed at what they 
considered to be the boy's enthusiasm. After some time I 
came to know that the behaviour of the boy, whose name was 
Tim Geraghty, was becoming really extraordinary. His 
character gradually grew, first masterful, then overbearing. 
He who had been the butt of the small boys now became the 
terror of them. Rejoicing in his physical strength and 
prowess, which he regarded as one does some newly- 
discovered personal treasure, he proved himself quick to 
anger and eager for self-exploitation. Night and day he 
dreamed his dreams of heroism and translated them where an 
opportunity afforded into theatrical practice. He soon with- 
drew from the circle of growing boys and youths, and sought 
for contest amongst the grown men. It was not that he was 
gross or brutal in conduct; he was at the most overbearing. 
Before long he was the undisputed king of wrestling and 
running and hurling. But the change in him foreboded no 
good, and I became at length convinced that some real mis- 
chief was lurking somewhere, and finally spoke to the pro- 
fessor about the matter. 

“* Don't you think,’ I asked, ‘that these pagan stories are 
having a morbid influence on Tim Geraghty? He is really a 
good, simple fellow and should be left to grow up like that, 
otherwise he may turn out a dangerous character. His re- 
ligion is already beginning to lose hold on him, and that will 
be fatal for him.’ 

“The professor looked surprised. ‘I don’t think the in- 
fluence is morbid,’ he said. ‘It is certainly pronounced and 
I am watching him with interest.’ 
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“*Oh!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why?’ 

“* Well, the lad is what might be roughly described as a 
throw-back; not, indeed, to any degeneracy, but to some- 
thing elemental in the race. As far as I judge, he is not 
simple by any means. His powerful, athletic frame and his 
keen intuitive response to the call of the past seem to indicate 
a primitive nature akin to the heroes of Celtic antiquity.’ 

“* The lad is at heart a pagan, you mean?’ I said, catching 
the drift of his idea. 

“* Ves,’ he replied; ‘he is born long after his due time. 
The pre-Christian strain which perseveres in the race, but is 
overlaid each generation by what you call the Faith, has 
triumphed in him.’ 

“* And do you think that the Faith will eventually fail to 
hold him?’ I continued. 

“*Yes,’ he said. ‘The pagan element is powerful enough 
to throw it off.’ 

“* You do not think then that he is really such a simpleton 
as he is usually reckoned to be?’ 

“*Certainly not,’ he answered. ‘He has been out of his 
natural element in these Christian surroundings, that is all. 
His eyes would not shine as they do at the recital of these 
ancient stories if there was a brain at all feeble behind them. 
He is the most intelligent listener I have got. He feels in- 
tuitively and emotionally what I grasp only intellectually, 
namely, the call of the past.’ 

“** Well,’ I said in conclusion, ‘the gods of ancient Greece 
and Rome fled before the Cross of Calvary. That is a his- 
torical fact which even men like yourself must accept, no 
matter how you may turn and twist the explanation. And the 
gods of Celtic twilight fled before the staff of St. Patrick. 
I am sure,’ I continued with a smile, ‘the Cross is not going 
to crumple up before a lad who is really only half-witted.’ 

“*You will find that this particular pagan will hold his 
own,’ returned the professor. ‘He cannot help it—it is in his 
blood.’ And with that he left me.” 

Father Murray paused and glanced round the assembly, 
then continued in a changed tone. “ Well, gentlemen, I was, 
as you can see, presented with a problem. Paganism had, 
so to speak, once again flung down the gauntlet. Ona small 
and undistinguished stage the battle of the first five centuries 
of the Christian era was to be fought again. And the pro- 
fessor and I were the protagonists. 
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“I soon found out that things had gone very far. The 
professor was, in fact, regarding Tim as a medium, and was 
endeavouring to embody in him his own ideals of heroic pagan 
life. He was playing upon the lad’s nature like a musician on 
an instrument, calling into active life his dumb, inarticulate 
powers. His theory was now plain to me. He was doing to the 
lad what he would have wished to do to the race. He was en- 
deavouring to break off what he considered the harmful over- 
lying encrustations of the Faith, and to allow the spark of 
free Celtic humanity to flame up in emotion and passion. He 
would re-incarnate in Tim the spirit and heroism of Finn or 
Lugh or some other hero of Celtic legend.” 

Father Murray paused and I ventured to interpose a re- 
mark. “He was going back for the superman instead of 
forward as Nietzche did.” 

“Exactly,” replied Father Murray, and continued. “Of 
course, if there was anything at all in the professor's theory 
he had splendid material in poor Tim. The lad was, as I 
have said, huge and powerful of body, and yet was the pitiful 
victim of his emotions and feelings which had only been held 
in check by religion and the example of his companions. In 
the only world he had hitherto known his physical powers had 
not counted for much. The superior minds of his companions 
had cast a binding spell on him, much as the mind of man 
does upon the brute creation. I had, in fact, again and again 
been called upon to chide the boys and even the girls of the 
village for teasing him. Not that he ever retaliated, fortu- 
nately. Had he done so, he could easily have scattered a 
dozen boys of his own age. No, instead of retaliating, he 
would cower from them, and finally throw himself down in 
the roadside roaring with impotent rage and self-pity. That 
device never failed of its effect, for his companions would 
then relent in true boyish fashion and lead him off with them, 
mollified and mighty pleased with himself. 

“That, I say, was the world he had hitherto lived in, but 
a new vision of life had been opened up by the professor's 
wonder-tales and poems and legends. In this new world 
physical prowess and surging emotion counted for everything. 
The greatest hero was he who wielded the mightiest weapon 
and punished his enemies most severely. I made every effort 
to restrain the lad and counteract the professor's influence 
over him, but it was to little purpose. I saw with distress 
that even his religion was rapidly losing all sway over him. 
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The professor was openly though politely jubilant. You 
might ask how such a state of affairs could continue in such 
a spot. Well, it would, of course, have been easy to force the 
professor out by pressure of public opinion, but I saw no 
true solution there. He might possibly have taken the lad 
off somewhere with him, and, in any case, such an easy 
triumph would have impressed nobody, neither the villagers 
nor the visitor, nor the lad himself. No, what I hoped and 
prayed for was some inner spiritual change wrought by the 
power of Christianity itself—in other words the conversion of 
a pagan, and that hope was realized eventually in a most 
singular manner.” 

Father Murray paused and looked around the circle of 
expectant faces. He picked up the chalice which was stand- 
ing on the table and gazed on the crucifix carved on the 
foot. Presently he continued. 

“The professor was given to taking long walks with Tim, 
and one day an excursion led them to the top of a steep and 
dangerous climb. What happened on that occasion I had 
from the lips of the professor himself, who gave me a detailed 
account of things afterwards. It seems that when they 
had reached the top of the climb they were caught in a violent 
storm which forced them to seek shelter in a lonely cottage 
which they lighted upon after wandering for some consider- 
able time over the naked hillside. To the professor’s dismay 
he found the father of the family lying ill in the kitchen, and 
a glance at the man told him that the end was not far off. The 
wife was busy attending to and comforting her husband, but 
she made the strangers welcome and bade them dry them- 
selves at the fire. There were two or three children praying 
by the bedside, the eldest being a girl of about thirteen—a 
pretty but fragile little thing, he described her to me. It 
was a distressing experience for the professor, but the alterna- 
tive was the storm and the chance of being lost on the hill- 
side in the gathering darkness. So he and Tim sat down by 
the fire and listened in silence to the boom of the wind and the 
roar of the hill torrents, with which were mingled the moans 
of the dying man and the voices of the praying children. 

“ Presently, the wife came over to the professor. ‘How 
long do you think he will last? Till morning?’ she whispered. 
He shook his head and inquired how long the man had been 
ill. The woman told him a couple of days, but that he had 
taken a bad turn that evening. Suddenly she began to wring 
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her hands and dry sobs shook her frame. The visitor tried 
to comfort her but without avail, knowing, as he told me 
afterwards, that there was nothing in his heart or in his life 
which enabled him to face so harrowing a situation. 

“* You are a heathen!’ she exclaimed when he had finished. 
‘I can tell that from your talk. ‘Tisn’t you will ever under- 
stand. Don’t you see, man,’ she continued fiercely, * he’s dyin’ 
without the priest?’ 

“A wave of disgust swept over the listener. What pitiable 
superstition he thought, and, in a foolish moment, he began 
to urge by way of consolation that this was not a very serious 
matter. When the meaning of his words broke in upon her 
the woman turned a full look upon him. ‘I simply cowered 
before that look,’ he told me, ‘ feeling I was, in such a place 
and at such a moment, in presence of a vast, unseen power 
before which life and death and sorrow and suffering seemed 
transitory and insignificant, like time in eternity.’ He was, 
he learned afterwards, in presence of the power of the faith. 

“A moan from the dying man broke the spell. The wife 
hastened to the bedside, then after some whispering to her 
husband, came back to the visitor. ‘He wants the priest, 
poor man, an’ the priest he will have,’ she said. ‘ Stranger, 
you are not worthy to bring him after your words, but your 
companion will fetch him, maybe.’ She turned to Tim, but 
the lad shook his head in sullen refusal. ‘’Tis I, too, would 
have the death on me wanderin’ on the hillside, or killed by 
the storm, maybe,’ he said, crouching closer to the fire. 

“The woman did not even glance at him, but proceeded to 
get her shawl and pin it round her head. On a sudden the 
little girl darted to her. ‘Mother!’ she exclaimed, ‘ you can't 
go; youcan’tleave him. Gi’ me the shawl.’ 

“The professor was spellbound at the scene. Before he 
was aware of what had really happened, the mother had 
pinned the shawl round the child’s head and was on her knees 
before her, kissing her and speaking to her. ‘Go darlin’,’ 
she said, ‘and bring the sweet Jesus to your dyin’ father. 
Your Angel Guardian will be company every inch of the way 
with you.’ 

“* Stop!’ said the professor, ‘ this is absolute madness. The 
child cannot go out a night like this. It’s murder!’ 

“There was a moment's stillness, then suddenly the room 
was lit by a blinding blue flash. Awful cracks of thunder 
seemed to be splitting the roof, and a great booming, 
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tumbling sound followed, as though the hillside were falling 
in upon them. 

“When it was over, the professor looked round the room. 
The child had gone and the mother was kneeling at the bed- 
side. 

“*We are cursed for a pair of cowards!’ he exclaimed. 
Seizing Tim by the arm he dragged him out of the cottage 
and together they followed after the child down the hill- 
track. It was his intention to catch her up and send her back 
again whilst he and Tim went on for the priest. ‘We must sce 
this thing through,’ he shouted to the lad who was sulkily 
wanting to return. 

“The play of the storm on the bare hillside was over- 
whelming. Winds wide and enveloping as seas bore down 
upon them, and rains burst about them in floods. Suddenly 
Tim stopped. His companion was aware by this time that 
something was amiss with him, something more than mere 
reluctance to face the journey. On a sudden a great light 
lit the hillside, revealing Tim’s face, scared almost to wild- 
ness. ‘Come, Tim!’ exclaimed the professor, ‘ you must not 
lose your nerve. No harm can befall us.’ He seized the lad’s 
arm and attempted to drag him along. Again a great light 
swept the heavens, and through the inky blackness that fol- 
lowed the thunder came, first in cracks from afar as though 
the earth on the horizon were splitting, then nearer like the 
barking of huge cannon, then, suddenly, overhead and around 
and beneath in an avalanche of sound. The ensuing silence, 
intense and awful for a moment, was pierced by a howl as 
of a terrified animal. Then shriek upon shriek rent the air, 
and almost before his companion was aware what was hap- 
pening the lad was grovelling at his feet. Primitive fear, 
the fear of the brutes, the fear of savages and pagans when 
confronted with the terrors of nature, had laid its hold upon 
him. 

““* Come!’ exclaimed the professor, ‘ where is all your cour- 
age and strength? You the grandest boy in the country— 
you must not give way like this. You must not be a coward 
where a little girl is brave.’ 

“ He stooped to raise the lad, when, with a madman’s howl, 
Tim closed upon him. The struggle was brief. The pro- 
fessor screamed aloud in his agony; but, in a second, Tim's 
hand was upon his throat. His senses were swirling and 
sickening. Then with a sudden sweetness of relief he felt 
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the hold relax. He looked up with dazed eyes. The light- 
ning was darting across the hillside like blue magic, reveal- 
ing again and again a small girlish figure, which held with 
arm uplifted what seemed a flame of fire. Tim was on his 
knees before her. Then came like music the treble of her 
voice. 

“* You are afraid,’ she said. ‘Don’t let your fear drive 
you mad. See, He will take care of us.’ She lowered her 
arm and placed on Tim’s lips the metal crucifix she was hold- 
ing in her hand. 

“It was a strange procession that reached my house an 
hour or so later—the girleen holding Tim’s hand and the 
professor following. And when I returned from the dying 
man I found the professor still waiting for me. 

““* What can I do for you, sir?’ I said, as I took off my 
coat. 

“*T want you to take the lad away from me,’ was the 
answer, ‘and I want you to do for him and for me what you 
have done for the little girl. Show us the secret of her 
strength and courage.’”’ 

Father Murray paused. He took up the chalice and gazed 
for a moment at the crucifix, then turning to me he said with 
a smile, “Once again the Cross had triumphed.” 


FRANCIS GONNE. 

















“MOTHER” 
(OF THE “LITTLE COMPANY OF MARY") 


OMETIMES a stranger, travelling through a new 
S country or through a slightly known personality, will 
feel its significance, its salient distinctions, more 
poignantly than another to whom familiarity will have blurred 
the very landmarks that are unconsciously loved; while, para- 
doxically, detail will have superseded the message of the 
whole. 

This is why it seems worth while for me to tell the little 
I know of the loveliest country through which my perception 
ever wandered: the country of a saint’s personality. 

She was the Mother Foundress of the “ Little Company of 
Mary,” and during her life she was known to all who loved 
her,—whether Sisters or seculars—as just “ Mother.” 

Even now, after her death, when a new Mother General has 
necessitated some distinction of appellation, we do not call 
her by the stiffer name of “ Mother Foundress."" We simply 
say “‘little’’ Mother, because her successor is tall; and it is 
a happy amendment, for Mother had exactly that quality of 
child-like, appealing zaiveté suggested by the word Zittle: a 
something very fresh and simple which ran, like a thread of 
gold, through the holiness, the inflexible will, and the single- 
ness of purpose from which she formed her own character 
and founded her Congregation. 

As I say, I did not know her well; but, what I did know, I 
knew vividly. 

Physically, Mother was not strictly beautiful, but her face 
was surprisingly attractive. I have often tried to analyse 
its elusive charm. I used to sit, as a child, staring at her 
solemnly while she conversed with my father or mother, en- 
deavouring to find out just why Mother’s face was “so nice.” 

I remember being impressed by a certain effect of blue dis- 
tance in her eyes, as though I were not so close to her as I 
had thought; yet their expression could not be described by 
the usual metaphor of looking through me at something: it 
was rather as if she looked through Something at me. I re- 
member deciding in my slangy, schoolroom parlance, that it 
was a ripping fine way to be looked at. 
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Her nose was big and well cut, with the bone showing 
strongly; and she had very finely arched nostrils. Her mouth, 
in repose, was lightly closed—the lips only just touching, in 
one straight, generous line; and there was often that in its 
expression which, as a child, used to give me the idea “ that 
Mother might be going to say something funny.’’ Later, 
when I grew up, I learnt to appreciate more discriminately 
the delicate humour which characterized her. 

Personally, I never saw Mother except upon her sofa. I 
have been told, however, that she could walk—slowly and 
with great difficulty. She was an invalid nearly all her life, 
and her days and nights were often passed in pain which it 
is given to very few to bear. She used to sit, almost up- 
right, upon a couch placed beside a large, open window over- 
looking the convent garden, and I never remember seeing 
that window closed. The sun would shine on her eager, lov- 
ing little face as she talked, and fall in soft pools of light 
over her long, blue veil; the wind would stir the shawl round 
her shoulders, and sometimes disarrange the papers on her 
desk, but she seemed to love them both: certainly I never 
saw her shut them out—but then I do not believe Mother 
ever shut anything or anybody out in the whole of her life. 

Her accessibility was certainly one of her most inherent 
distinctions. Over and over again I have been in Mother's 
room at one hour or another; and, not only was the window 
always open, but also the door. The latter opened on to a 
convent corridor along which the Sisters were constantly pass- 
ing on errands or messages; and always the Mother’s door 
was open as wide as her heart, that her children might enter 
if they would. There was no permission needed from anyone 
else—no inquiries as to whether Mother was busy or engaged 
or elsewhere. One could see for oneself, through the wel- 
coming doorway, straight to the Mother’s face. 

Sometimes the draught was riotous—but what of that? Un- 
less a visitor felt it too strongly, or somebody wished to talk 
privately, it made no difference. It was absolutely necessary 
to Mother’s heart that the door should stand open in order 
that fresh air might freely enter the room; it was even more 
necessary to Mother’s soul that the door be open in order that 
her children might do likewise. Trifles such as scattered 
letters and fugitive sheets of manuscript were merely an ex- 
cuse for exercising that quaint, laughing patience which she 
showed towards all inanimate things when they had “no 
manners.” 
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As I wander down the path of my memories of Mother, this 
accessibility stands out with the emphasis of a landmark, so 
much did it seem to be the counterpart of a deeper though in- 
tangible equivalent in her spirituality. 

One can only grope for words into which to break a whole 
thought into the pieces of speech; but the nearest analogy, to 
me, is that suggested by untrammelled freedom. How often, 
when attempting to enter the inner life of some friend: to 
make acquaintance with their hidden and most significant 
self, we are brought up short by a blurred sense of barrier. 
These conscious or subconscious reserves vary with the per- 
sonality. Some, metaphorically, raise stone walls as the 
boundary beyond which not even the most loving seeker may 
explore; with others the line of demarcation may only be 
the equivalent of a flowered hedge, or a ribbon of running 
water; but in nearly all deep natures, if one proceed far 
enough, one is met, sooner or later, by that feeling of halt. 

Now Mother’s inner life seemed barred in no direction: nor 
did any boundaries, apparently, enclose it. There were no 
walls, no fences, no forbidden territory ; there were only great 
distances and far horizons. There were sudden heights 
reaching to white summits difficult to see; there were 
stretches and stretches of a lovely and steadfast monotony ; 
there were lonely, broken-hearted descents into Gethsemanes 
of suffering at which one can merely guess; but nowhere was 
there any exclusion. I do not think that many people can 
have explored far into Mother’s inner life—such spiritual im- 
mensities are hard to cover by small and stumbling souls; but 
one always had the instinct that Mother would—in childish 
terminology—"“ let one in to go where one liked.” If one 
wanted to learn the entire country of Mother, one could— 
anyone, everyone, could. One’s own limitations were the only 
impediment; it was one’s own incapacity to press on, and see 
far, and climb courageously which raised the only barrier 
between one’s soul and Mother’s. It was oneself who was 
fettered, and walled in, and reserved, but Mother was like a 
lovely, simple wide-openness. 

And this brings me, through some elusive connection of 
thought, to another of the salient points in her personality : — 
her strange and alluring paradoxes. She had a really extra- 
ordinary faculty for being two opposite things at one and 
the same time; and these two, apparent, contradictions, meet- 
ing in her, seemed to fuse into a third quality describable only 
by the words—“ just Mother.” 
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For example, she was quite the sweetest, most yieldingly 
docile person that I have ever known; but she also had an 
inflexibility of will—a capacity for ruthlessly overruling other 
people’s wishes, which I have never seen equalled. 

Now such contrary traits, if considered separately, are by 
no means unusual. Many persons can be at ome time firm 
and at another time pliable; but Mother did not seem to have 
her strong moments and her submissive ones. She was al- 
ways determined, and yet equally was she always yielding, 
plastic, gentle as a little child. The mingling of these two 
qualities can only be described in terms of result. Mother, 
very quietly—almost shyly—enforced an unbending will upon 
everybody once she believed that a certain line of action was 
right. But did we not all subconsciously feel that it was the 
“Will of God which she, realizing poignantly according to 
her lights, enforced upon us at all costs, at the same time sub- 
mitting to It herself more humbly than the lowest in the 
house? I am certain that in this lay the secret of her rare 
blending of dominance with meekness: of compelling and 
yet herself obeying at one and the same moment. Mother in 
some way gave the impression of, quite impersonally, sur- 
rendering to her own will, very much as might one of her 
children; and this impression arose from an equally strong 
conviction that it was never precisely her own will which she 
was exerting. 

I remember how often I used to be struck by a certain 
expression on Mother’s face when anybody talked to her. An 
arresting little look of intense and loving attention that al- 
ways opened up a vista of speculation in my mind as to what 
and to whom she might be attending. Was it to my actual 
words that she listened so earnestly? Was it to me at all?. 
Myself, I am convinced that she attended all her life to only 
one Person under His million disguises. She knew Him 
through every one of them. She recognized Him under ap- 
parently blinding concealments. It has been remarked of 
Mother that she saw something in everybody, but perhaps it 
could be more truly said that she saw Someone in everybody. 
To me, this little recognizing look, together with the accessi- 
bility of which I have spoken, gave to Mother’s individuality 
its special and distinctive flavour. Another characteristic 
which was eminently hers was Generosity in its widest signific- 
ance. Generosity of heart and mind and standpoint. Gener- 
osity of word and deed. For instance, she was one of those 
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rare people who do honestly rejoice at a rival’s success and 
grieve over his failure. If Mother could have prospered her 
own Congregation immeasurably at the expense of one day’s 
detriment to another, she would hardly have realized that 
there was a choice to be made, so impossible would it have 
seemed to her to benefit wilfully by another’s loss. 

Materially this generosity expressed itself in a veritable 
passion for helping people, and for giving them things. 
Everything upon which Mother could—so to speak—lay her 
hands, was requisitioned for this purpose. Letters, money, 
conversations, introductions, influence, advice—anything to 
help people. People of every description: the poor; the well 
to do; the lonely; the strange; those at cross purposes ; those 
with impossible temperaments ; people who wanted what they 
could not get, or were enduring what they did not want; 
people with plans, and people with none; people who wanted 
every variety of thing, from an operation to a few pennies. 
People who needed, or did not need hospitality: hospitality 
which in either case they generally received. And was there 
ever such golden hospitality as little Mother’s? Was there 
ever anyone with such unlimited ideas as to what is covered 
by the word? It was indeed a case of what is mine is thine. 
Her small hospitalities were as touching—and I might say 
as big—as her seemingly greater ones; and into them there 
always crept that mystical sense of duality so inseparable 
from Mother: the feeling that she was doing two things at 
once, and one rather more than the other. Her most simple 
deed glowed with the significance which stood behind it. I 
wonder how many cups of cold water Mother gave to our souls 
disguised as cups of hot tea for our bodies. 

How she loved giving things! Anything, everything, to 
anybody. She was a living illustration of that searching prin- 
ciple realized by so few—that it does not matter what you 
give so long as you do give. If the gifts were appropriate— 
well and good: Mother would be so glad; but better give un- 
wanted things than not give at all. To her the giving was 
the momentous and intrinsic act: what one gave was com- 
paratively negligible—mere visible symbols of the reality. 
It is difficult for us, with our wholly human standards, to 
grasp a point of view so foreign. Our idea of giving is to 
select a suitable object, whether in proportion or kind, and 
bestow it discriminately upon an appreciative recipient: the 
right gift to the right man. Mother’s conception of the same 
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word was “ anything to anybody ”—only give, always give. 

Of her personal relations with the Congregation which she 
founded, it is obviously impossible for an outsider to speak. 
It is to be hoped that some day her life will be given to the 
world; and only then will it be known just how much an 
absolutely unswerving love of God can accomplish in the teeth 
of obstacles, discouragement, poverty, and ill-health. But 
even asecular may describe the exterior attitude which existed 
for all to see between the Foundress and her nuns. 

It was not merely that she seemed such a mother to them, 
and they so much her baby grown-up children, but she was so 
wonderfully their friend. Friend in the meaning of that 
sensitive, profound sympathy which is independent of assur- 
ances and explanations. Friend in the most cosy and con- 
fidential sense of the word: somebody to whom could be told 
things too small or too silly to be brought to anyone else: 
things that only gained any point at all by being told to 
Mother. Somebody who was always eager to hear, and who 
wanted to understand exactly; not in the altruistic sense of 
being what is called a good listener, but through a purely 
personal affection for, and interest in the teller. One never 
felt how well Mother listened, but rather how much she cared. 
Two facts always struck me. One was: that there seemed to 
be nobody whom the Sisters feared as they feared Mother,— 
not with the timidity that cowers, but with the beautiful, up- 
right fear which, being rooted in great love, dreads anything 
which could strike at its foundation. The other: that there 
was no one with whom the Sisters were so much at their ease 
—so essentially “at home.’ I do not know how they con- 
veyed this impression, for they certainly did not reduce it to 
words; but, if one lived amongst them as I did, one felt, in 
some intangible way, what might be described as the atmos- 
phere of their Mother's effect upon them. It was as though 
she stood to them for certain ideas of a very precious and 
tender and comforting nature, somewhat analogous, on the 
material plane, to the thoughts conjured up by words such as 
home, rest, forgiveness, fireside. 

She was extremely prone to tiny acts of kindness: more so 
than anybody I have ever known. Trivial arrangements and 
preparations ; little considerate plans; trifling messages; as- 
sentment to requests so unimportant that they almost seemed 
like whims. These little kindnesses and permissions were 
for the most part negligibly small: mere summer daisies 
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among the finer flowers of her charity; and perhaps it is only 
now, in the winter of her absence, that one fully realizes 
just how softly daisies can carpet the stiff grass of daily life. 

How difficult it is to describe a person. I have re-read 
these few pages, and I find that what I have said is faith- 
fully exact: Mother was all these things—but she was so 
much more besides. She was so much that cannot be put 
into words: so much that, told by itself, loses the colour and 
harmony of the whole. I am like a vagrant artist showing 
sketches of some fair scenery. I cannot convey the beauty 
in its entirety; I cannot make you see it from the window 
of my standpoint precisely as I saw it; I can only work halt- 
ingly with a few, rapid, ineffectual lines, at isolated points 
which I remember. 

I can visualize her suddenly and convincingly, almost as 
though I had only now left her in her bare, white room. I 
see her, as usual between the open door and the open window 
—the beloved little figure so pathetically erect upon its couch 
of pain. I notice, abstractedly, certain material objects— 
just as I used to do:—the roughly soft texture of the white 
shawl covering her shoulders, against which the red braid 
from which the crucifix hung made such a striking splash of 
colour upon her breast; the long, pale blue veil falling 
straightly and smoothly to either side of her, the ends 
gathered round her, over her lap, like a cloak. I recall her 
face: very tired, very loving, and alive with that wonderful 
little listening expression. I can see her bending forward 
—she had a way of bending forward when she talked—and 
then I have said something, or she has, and there comes a very 
faint smile, a slight turning of the head, and—her favourite 
ejaculation—“ Dear little Jesus!” 

A certain priest, one who knew Mother intimately, spoke of 
her to me after her death. I had been commenting on the 
extraordinary activity of Mother's life. How, chained to her 
sofa, she yet accomplished so much: for her own Congrega- 
tion, for the poor, for people of the world. I alluded to 
her foundations in various parts of the earth: to her writings: 
to her work in the interests of nursing. “She did so many 
things,” I remarked. The priest who knew her was silent a 
moment; then he said: “ You are wrong. She only seemed 
to be doing many things. In reality she only did one thing 
throughout the whole of her life: —she loved God.” 


RUTH LINDSAY. 
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in one sweeping general statement. Whatever is 
said, whether it is to the good or to the bad, has to 
be qualified. Thus it would give a false impression to say 
that they were always eager to go to their duties and always 
responsive; and it would be equally false to say that they 
were, as a body, callous and unresponsive; though I have 
heard both these statements made by different chaplains. 
My own first experience was with an infantry brigade which 
had been, at the time of my coming to it, for many weeks con- 
tinuously in the line. I went round shortly after my appoint- 
ment, to each battalion, to see the men in their billets. My 
practice was to go before the end of the men’s tea-time and 
ask the company sergeant-major, or whoever else was in 
charge, to collect the “R.C.’s” of the company for me to 
see. He would send round at once and get them together in 
a barn or shed of the farm in which they were billeted. When 
they were assembled I usually asked them to say a few prayers 
with me; an Our Father and a Hail Mary and an I Confess; 
we would make an act of contrition and examination of con- 
science together, and then I would invite them to come to 
confession, saying a few words of exhortation. So far as I 
could see, all the men present used to come. Someone would 
first carefully close the door, so that none of their Protestant 
companions might look in by mistake: I would go into a 
corner more or less apart—if possible to a place divided off 
by some partition—and then they would come along one by 
one. Each man would kneel down in the straw and tell his 
story. I do not believe that more simple, sincere, humble 
confessions were ever made. This might go on for an hour 
or more—sometimes even for several hours, during which 
time darkness would come on and candles have to be brought. 
One would come away from such occasions with a deep feel- 
ing of thankfulness and humility; and they seemed to more 
than atone for long periods of apparent fruitlessness. And 


() NE cannot tell the truth about our Catholic soldiers 
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how glad the men themselves seemed to be, when they had 
thus relieved their conscience from its burdens. 

Many of these men had not been to confession for a number 
of years, varying from two till ten or even twenty; some not 
since they had left school. It made one realize how little 
wilfulness there is as a rule in the backsliding of our Catholic 
youths when they leave school; it is not loss of faith or con- 
tempt of religion which makes them keep away, but merely 
want of reflection and inability to make an individual effort. 

The men would almost invariably ask if they could go to 
Communion the next morning, which it was not always pos- 
sible to arrange. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that occasions such 
as these, which I may call “red letter days” in a chaplain’s 
life, were frequent. They occurred when one came across 
a body of men who had been deprived of the sacraments for 
some time, or when, after a month or two’s rest, the men were 
expecting to go back into the line; or perhaps before Christ- 
mas or Easter. At other times the harvest would be much 
more scanty. 

Most of my Catholics were Lancashire Catholics. (I am 
a ‘‘Southerner.”) The sturdiness of these men’s religion im- 
pressed me greatly. They were thoroughly well instructed; 
they made their confessions perfectly; they were honest and 
reliable characters. They would be on the look-out for Mass 
and the Sacraments when they came out of the line. Ifa 
sergeant tried to prevent their going to Sunday Mass on the 
pretext of a “ fatigue,” they would make a complaint about 
it. They liked to talk about their home churches and priests. 
I was continually being asked if I knew Father So-and-so, 
and my questioners always seemed surprised and disappointed 
when I had to answer regretfully that I did not. Some wrote 
home regularly to their parish priests to tell them when they 
had been to the Sacraments, and would ask the chaplain’s 
name in order that they might say to whom they had been to 
confession. 

One thing to be noticed in these regiments was the large 
proportion of our men among the sergeants, generally men 
of the good, solid Catholic type. Thus in one regiment, 


1 It must not be thought from the above description that the men were 
dragooned into making their confessions. If there had been any compulsion in 
the manner of bringing them together, I made it a rule to explain at the beginning 
that no man could be compelled to go to confession against his will, and that 
anyone who wished was free to go away. 
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about 600 strong, where there were one hundred Catholics, 
we had nine or ten sergeants. 

Another point was that the proportion of Catholics in these 
Lancashire regiments had been greatest in the first year and 
a half of the war, and from that time began seriously to de- 
cline. For example, the 2nd B's. in July, 1915, had 170 
Catholics; in March, 1916, 110; a Protestant officer told 
me that early in 1915 40 per cent had been Catholics. The 
1st C’s. when I first knew them in January, 1917, had a little 
over one hundred Catholics ; the Adjutant told me that at one 
time the “ R.C.” parade had been nearly as big as the Church 
of England. 

One must also speak with great admiration of the 
“‘ Jocks.”” Comparisons are objectionable, but I know some 
chaplains thought them the best of all. They had the sim- 
plicity and sturdiness of the Lancashire men, but to an even 
greater degree. In the nth Division we had a Scotch pioneer 
battalion with 300 Catholics, and it was a matter of common 
remark among the chaplains that whenever Mass was said 
anywhere in the neighbourhood,no matter how out-of-the-way 
the place, some of the Jocks were sure to appear at it. 

A letter from a chaplain was published some time ago in 
the Zadble¢ which stated that in his experience, whenever 
notices of the times of Mass and confessions were posted up 
outside a church, the men came in good numbers of their 
own account. This was not my experience, nor, I think, that 
of most chaplains. If you contented yourself with putting 
a notice of the times of confession in Orders, or posting one up 
on the church door, you would only get a handful—1ro or 12, 
or at most 20—out of a hundred Catholics. Men are natur- 
ally lazy, and in the Army, when left to themselves, they 
become even less inclined to make an effort on their own 
initiative than usual. And it requires an effort for a man 
to remember the time of a service, and to take himself away 
from his companions and whatever he is doing, to attend it. 
On the other hand, if you took the trouble to look the men up 
individually and gave them the chance of confession on the 
spot, or asked them to meet you at the church in a few 
minutes’ time, you would find very few refuse. That is, pro- 
vided you did not do it too often! 

There is always a certain minority of solidly devout Catholic 
men to whom such remarks do not apply. The proportion of 
this minority varies in different units; in a Lancashire regi- 
ment, for example, it would have a good standing and would 
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exert much influence on the others. These men would not be 
noticeably devout, most of them, #.e., they would not say 
many prayers or spend a long time in church, but they would 
be strictly regular in performing their religious duties and 
lead God-fearing lives. It would be wrong and absurd to 
pretend that our men were altogether free from those grievous 
sins to which soldiers are especially tempted: but it was won- 
derful to see how completely many preserved their innocence 
in the midst of so much evil. 

One factor which should certainly be mentioned when con- 
sidering the religious life of our soldiers, is the influence of 
letters from home. Mothers and wives write to their sons 
and husbands and ask them anxiously if they have been to 
confession and Communion, and the men folk are thus given 
an additional motive to perform their duty by the desire to 
write comforting news home. 

Some chaplains have made the statement that human re- 
spect as regards religion has been banished from men at the 
Front during the war. I have not found this to be the case, 
though unquestionably it has been very much diminished, and 
the nearer to the Front, the less of it there is. But, out of the 
line, at any rate, men do not like to be seen going to confes- 
sion by their Protestant companions, or to have it known that 
they are going. They prefer, for example, to go to achurch 
rather than to be seen walking up and down with a priest 
confessing themselves in the neighbourhood of their billets. 

There was always a great demand for rosaries, and the 
demand never seemed to be exhausted. If you announced 
at the end of Mass, or at any other time, that you had some 
rosaries and medals to distribute, men would come crowding 
round you immediately, including many who would hardly 
be induced to come for any other purpose whatever. Chaplains 
were often asked also for Sacred Heart badges and scapulars, 
and sometimes, though less often, for Agnus Dei’s. Men 
were also very glad to get copies of the Catholic Times and 
the Universe, even if several weeks old, the former, if any- 
thing, being slightly the more popular. 

They were always very pleased to have a chaplain visit 
them in their billets. I never saw any human respect show 
itself in this regard. On the contrary, the Protestants them- 
selves were generally eager to help. “Shall I go and fetch 
him for you, Sir?”, they would offer, if anyone was inquired 
for by name; or if it was asked, “Are there any ‘R.C.’s’ 
in this billet?”, the non-Catholics present would at once 
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volunteer what information they could. And I think the 
Catholics liked their Protestant fellows to see that their priest 
took the trouble to visit them. 

This was still more true in the trenches. Almost any visi- 
tor is welcome in the trenches; the Protestants as a rule were 
glad to see one, much more so the Catholics. And if it was 
a bad part of the line, if they were being, or had been, badly 
shelled, they were doubly glad. They were glad to see that 
the priest took a certain risk to visit them ; glad, if things were 
really bad, to get a chance of absolution, and they would 
always remember your visiting them on such occasions after- 
wards, and like to refer to it. 


Catholics in hospital in France were almost invariably glad 
to see a priest. It was extremely rare for a man to refuse 
the Sacraments when in hospital. I only remember one case 
of a British soldier directly refusing. I met with a number 
of recalcitrants at one time in an Australian hospital; but the 
proportion of Catholics in this case was very much larger, 
being nearly 25 per cent. Most of these Australians were 
good, some of them very good, but the others seemed quite 
hardened. On the other hand, the longest time I ever spent 
in hearing confessions in France was in an Australian Camp 
at this same base, filled with men who had recently returned 
from Egypt. They kept me busy without a break for nearly 
four hours, coming entirely spontaneously ; nothing had been 
done to collect them, beyond announcing the time and place 
for confessions in Orders. 

Clergy who have had to attend military hospitals in Eng- 
land say that they do not always find the men glad to see 
them—that many seem to have lost all interest in their reli- 
gion. This is true in a marked degree of convalescents; it 
is very difficult to get convalescents in England even to attend 
Sunday Mass satisfactorily, and they are still less inclined to 
come to the Sacraments. The reason of this, I think, is not 
difficult to understand. These men have been living in 
France under a great strain, and have had constantly to screw 
themselves up to meet danger and hardship: now all need for 
this is removed for the time being, and the whole moral sys- 
tem is relaxed in consequence. In comparison with the 
dangers they have been through, nothing at home seems worth 
troubling about or making an effort for. At the same time, 
after so long a forced abstinence from pleasure, they are eager 
to enjoy themselves, and their minds are chiefly occupied with 
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the problem of how to get as much enjoyment as possible in 
the short time allotted to them. Many, also, have been con- 
fined to bed for months, physically unable to go to Mass or 
church, and so the seriousness of missing Mass when they are 
well does not at first appeal to them. 

If chaplains were asked what class of men they found 
most difficult to get to Mass and the Sacraments, they would, 
I think, reply, “ Transport workers and R.A.M.C.” 

R.A.M.C. men who are working in hospitals find it difficult 
to get away to Mass; parades are impossible ; there is the same 
amount of work to be done in the wards on Sundays as on 
week-days. None the less, it is remarkable how some men 
always manage to attend while others, doing exactly the same 
work, declare that they never can do so. The truth is that a 
little trouble is required; a man has to ask someone else to 
take his place while he is away, and the slack ones will not 
do this. It is also to be said that the discipline of this Corps 
is less strict than that of other parts of the Army, which has 
its effect on the men’s attitude towards their religious duties. 

Some chaplains have hard things to say of Catholic officers. 
There are not many of them; our proportion among officers, 
as most people know, is much smaller than among the men. 
The Catholic officers in my battalions were mostly good, both 
old and young. » Two were colonels commanding very Pro- 
testant regiments, who gave an excellent example to the little 
handful of Catholics among their men. Some of the young 
ones were a great help to their chaplain; they took a good 
deal of trouble to get their men to the Sacraments, especially 
before an action, and saw that they were paraded for Mass 
whenever possible. Undoubtedly a young Catholic officer 
in a mess full of non-Catholics is in a position of great 
temptation. The conditions of an officer’s life are less 
healthful morally than those of the men. There is much more 
leisure time and the opportunities for drink and dissipation 
are more abundant. I think we chaplains have sometimes 
been to blame for not giving more help to these young fel- 
lows; some have taken very little interest in them, confining 
themselves almost entirely to the men. I have heard a chap- 
lain say: “ An officer’knows quite well what he ought to do; 
he must be left to himself.” It is true that an officer, es- 
pecially a senior officer, cannot be spoken to as directly as 
a man, but sometimes an unobtrusive hint may be given which 


will bear fruit. 
G. L. S. 
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HE Anglo-Benedictine Congregation may be congra- 
tulated without reserve upon the admirable present- 
ment of the history, the discipline, the religious spirit 
and the ideals of their great Order, which has just been given 
to the world by the Abbot of Downside. Although the volume, 
under stress of war conditions, is published now at a price 
which is likely to be prohibitive for slender purses, still it 
cannot be doubted that the book has a great future before it, 
and that many years will not pass before it is translated into 
the principal languages of the Continent and is made acces- 
sible to readers of every class at home and abroad. It is rare 
to meet with a scholar of the calibre of Abbot Butler who is 
willing to lay aside the minutiz of his scholarship and to 
address the public at large in language intelligible to all, and 
it happens even more rarely still that an expert in textual 
criticism possesses that power of generalization, that sympathy 
with human nature, that comprehension of the strivings of 
the mystical element in man, which would enable him to do 
justice to a religious movement of vast range spread out over 
fourteen centuries of history. As it is, Abbot Butler writes 
with a competence and authority which to the discerning will 
reveal itself in almost every page. Those who have long 
known his edition of the Lausiac History of Palladius, his 
critical text of the Regula S. Benedicti, his various articles in 
the Journal of Theological Studies, etc., will not need to be 
assured of his unique qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken. But for the outside world this latest interpreter of the 
Benedictine tradition does well to make known the grounds 
which justify him in speaking of the matter before him with a 
not unbecoming confidence of tone. 


As there is a certain presumptuousness [he writes] in venturing 
to treat an evidently complex and difficult subject, that has 
hitherto, perhaps, deterred explorers, it may be weil for me to set 
forth the credentials I bring to the undertaking of the work. In 
the first place, then, I have been for more than forty years a 


1 Benedictine Monachism, Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. 
Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside Abbey, London ; Longmans, 1919. 18s. n. 
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Benedictine monk, living the life according to the Rule, and 
trying to shape my spiritual life and my intellectual and other 
activities by its inspiration and teaching; and during the last 
twelve of these years I have had the experience of ruling as 
Abbot over a large monastery. All through my monastic life my 
study of predilection has been the domain of monastic history 
and literature, both general, especially the early phases, and 
Benedictine in particular ; and I have devoted some years to the 
preparation of an edition of the Rule itself. Moreover, I have 
made visits, sometimes of considerable duration, at Benedictine 
monasteries in Italy, Switzerland, France, the Rhineland, Bavaria, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium; so that I have had the opportunity 
of seeing the actual working of modern Benedictinism in all its 
manifestations, as found at the present day throughout Europe.! 


If one were asked to describe in summary terms what was 
the scope and purpose of this closely printed volume of 400 
pages, the most satisfactory answer would perhaps be that it 
is an apologia pro religione Benedictina, an apology for Bene- 
dictinism. Still in one important respect this description 
would not fit the case. An apologia in some measure implies 
controversy. It suggests justification in view of previous 
criticisms expressed or secretly insinuated. Now there is no 
feature more noteworthy or more commendable in the volume 
before us than the absence of the controversial element. Some 
rectification of misconceptions in such a work there must in- 
evitably be. Some theories must be rejected, if only to give 
adequate emphasis to the truer view which it is desirable to 
put before the reader without ambiguity. But of controversy, 
for controversy’s sake, of bitterness or satire, one finds 
nothing in Abbot Butler’s pages. The whole book is a dignified 
and self-respecting exposition of what is most characteristic, 
most admirable and most interesting in the Benedictine tra- 
dition. One could imagine that the author had set before 
himself this idea. There are those who, hesitating as to the 
choice of a state of life, would be glad to know what a Bene- 
dictine vocation involves, while at the same time they seek to 
understand the original spirit of the Order and to learn some- 
thing of its glorious record throughout the centuries. Whether 
this purpose was or was not consciously before the mind of the 
writer, his book admirably responds to such a need, and indeed 
it might almost serve as a model for any work undertaken 
with that express aim. It would not be surprising if Abbot 

1 Preface, p. vi. 
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Butler soon found imitators among the other religious Orders 
upon the excellent lines which he has here laid down, but for 
the present his book is unique. There is nothing, I think, put 
out by any other institute of the Regular Clergy which can 
compete with it in thoroughness, accuracy, scholarship, or 
general sanity. 

It is commonly believed that the word Pax (Peace) has 
been adopted by the Benedictine Order as their special 
device and that this consequently may be assumed to repre- 
sent what is most characteristic in their religious spirit. 
Although the modern medal of St. Benedict usually bears the 
word Pax in a conspicuous position, I am quite unable to 
say at what date the association of this emblem with the 
Black Monks first began, and, so far as I have noticed, Abbot 
Butler tells us nothing on the subject. No special promin- 
ence is given either to the word or the idea in the Rule of 
the Patriarch himself, and we may fairly assume that it would 
be a mistake to regard this conception of peace as the most 
fundamental in the Benedictine tradition. On the other 
hand, if it were necessary to select some other single word 
as a substitute more truly representative of the Benedictine 
spirit, the facts so ably marshalled in Abbot Butler’s volume 
would lead us to conclude that that word should be, not Pax, 
but Mensura.1 The whole ethos of Benedictine monachism 
has been from the very first a protest, express or tacit, 
against extravagance. In the early chapters of the book 
before us a comparison is instituted in some detail between 
the aims and practices of oriental asceticism and that con- 
templated in the Regula S. Benedicti. Of the former Abbot 
Butler says: 

The spirit, the dominating principle of this monachism, may be 
thus characterized. It was a spirit of individualism. Each worked 
for his personal advance in virtue; each strove to do hi. utmost 
in all kinds of ascetical exercises and austerities, in prolonging his 
fasts, his prayers, his silence. The favourite name to describe 
any of the prominent monks was “ great athlete.” And t'.ey were 
athletes, and filled with the spirit of the modern athlete. They 
loved to ‘‘ make a record” in austerities, and to contend with one 
another in mortifications; and they would freely bast of their 
Spiritual achievements. One who had seen them describes the 

1 Mensuva in the Rule is opposed to extravagance and excess. Cum omni 


mensuva et vatione=‘' always with measure and discretion” (c. 70) ; mensurate= 
‘* with moderation ” (cc. 31 and 48). 
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Nitrian monks as “ surpassing one another in virtues, and being 
filled with g spirit of rivalry in asceticism, showing forth all 
virtue, and striving to outdo one another in manner of life.” 
But it is in Palladius’ account of Macarius of Alexandria that 
this spirit shows itself most conspicuously. ‘‘ If ever he heard 
of anyone having performed a work of asceticism, he was all on 
fire to do the same”; and Palladius illustrates it by examples. 
Did Macarius hear that another monk ate nothing but one pound 
of bread a day? For three years he ate each day only what 
broken bread he could extract in a single handful through the 
narrow neck of a jar. Did he hear that the monks of Pachomius’ 
monastery ate nothing cooked by fire througbout Lent ? He did 
the same for seven years. Did he hear that their observance was 
great? He did not rest satisfied until he had gone to see and 
beaten them all.' 


This is a forceful and graphic description, and it is borne 
out by every page in Palladius and by many a passage in such 
narratives as that of the pilgrim lady, A2theria, or the Life of 
Melania the Younger, or the accounts left us of the many pillar- 
saints (Stylite) of Syria and Asia Minor. Even in the eleventh 
century the wave of this type of asceticism had not quite 
spent itself. Nothing in all hagiographical literature is more 
extraordinary than the account drawn up by St. Peter Damian 
of his disciple, St. Dominic Loricatus, wherein we learn how 
the latter first of all succeeded,to his own great jubilation, in 
reciting eight complete psalters in the course of twenty-four 
hours, and then at a later date far outstripped this record by say- 
ing in the same space of time twelve complete psalters and thirty 
psalms more, disciplining the while his naked body with both 
hands. We cannot be too grateful to the Father of Western 
monachism for the entirely different spirit he introduced, a 
spirit eminently sane and of far wider efficacy because 
within the reach of the greater number. As Abbot Butler 
points out, St. Benedict expresses himself quite definitely in 
the very Prologue of the Rule. ‘We are going,” he says, 
“to establish a School of God’s Service, in which we hope we 
shall establish nothing harsh, nothing burthensome.” That he 
literally meant what is thus outlined is proved by a number 
of slight but unmistakable indications scattered through the 
document. Thus it is laid down in chapter 4o: “ Though 
we read that wine is not for monks at all, yet as in our days 
monks cannot be persuaded of this, at any rate let us agree to 

' Benedictine Monachism, pp. 13, 14. 
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use it sparingly.” So again in chapter 48: “If the needs of 
the place, or their poverty, oblige them to labour themselves 
at gathering in the crops, let them not be saddened thereat, 
because then they are truly monks when they live by the 
labour of their hands, as did our fathers and the Apostles. 
Yet let all be done with moderation on account of the faint- 
hearted (Omnia tamen mensurate fiant propter pusillanimes).” 

It must not, of course, be imagined that the Rule imposed 
no serious restrictions upon weak self-indulgence. From the 
middle of September until Easter there was but one meala 
day and that was only taken in the early afternoon. Meat 
under normal circumstances, was not eaten at any season of 
the year. Moreover, the monk bound himself by a promise 
of “stability,” written out and signed with his own hand, 
which amounted equivalently to an irrevocable vow of poverty, 
chastity and obedience; and by this, moreover, he was 
pledged until death to live with the community that had 
witnessed his training and profession. Throughout the year 
the monks rose more or less at 2 a.m., and in summer even 
earlier. Three and a half hours were spent over the “ Opus 
Dei,” or, as we should describe it, over Office in choir. 
There were some six hours or more devoted to work, four to 
reading, and half an hour to private prayer; while, so far as 
regards any formal provision in the Rule, no time at all was 
set apart for recreation.! 

But, with all this, such a life was not notably austere 
according to the standards which prevailed among the Italian 
peasantry of the sixth century A.D. Flesh meat was then, 
and probably remained throughout the early Middle Ages 
very much of a luxury for all save the well-to-do. The 
number of meals taken in the twenty-four hours is always 
largely a matter of custom. To this day throughout large 
tracts of Southern Europe the people as a rule eat but twice. 
So far as regards the amount of food permitted, the Bene- 
dictine regime was generous. Each monk was allowed a 
pound of bread daily and there were to be two dishes of 
cooked food and a third of fruit or young vegetables, “ so 
that he who cannot eat of one may make his meal of the 
other.” <A hemina of wine was also conceded, which all seem 
to admit was more than a quarter of a litre, that is, a good 


* Benedictine Monachism, pp. 275—288. 
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half-pint. To the Fathers of the Desert, as a modern Abbot 
of Solesmes points out in his commentary on the Rule, the 
provision so made might easily have seemed to savour of 
scandalous laxity. Again, in the matter of sleep and clothing, 
Abbot Butler draws out effectively the contrast between the 
old order and the new. 


In Egypt there was a constant striving to reduce the amount of 
sleep to the narrowest possible limit, and such battling with sleep 
and drowsiness was one of the favourite asceticisms. St. Benedict 
allows the monks during the greater part of the year more than 
eight hours of unbroken sleep each night ; and in the summer five 
or six hours by night, and a siesta by day. 

In Egypt the monk slept on the bare ground with stones for 
pillows, or, at best, on papyrus mats; and whereas Abbot John in 
Cassian deplores the degeneracy of the times in that a blanket may 
be found in hermits’ cells—“a thing I cannot mention without 
shame ”—St. Benedict allows not only a blanket, but mattress, 
coverlet and pillow as well. 

Abbot Pambo of Nitria laid it down that a monk’s clothes 
should be such that if they were left out on the road no one would 
think of taking them. St. Benedict directs that the monks are to 
get new clothes while the old ones are still fit to be given to the 
poor ; the abbot is to see that the monks’ clothes fit them; they 
are to have warmer clothes in winter, lighter in summer; the 
clothes are to be changed for the night, and are to be washed. He 
considers a monk’s outfit to consist of two cowls (or cloaks), two 
tunics, shoes and socks (or perhaps gaiters) girdle, knife, pen, 
needle, handkerchief and writing tablet, a great contrast with the 
poverty and nakedness practised in Egypt.? 

Again in the matter of silence, which was pushed to such 
extremes by the Trappist and some other reforms, Abbot 
Butler seems to me to vindicate successfully the view that it 
was not the original idea of St. Benedict in his Rule to pro- 
hibit friendly and helpful intercourse between the brethren. 
No doubt complete silence reigned after Compline until the 
monks rose for Matins, but the very fact that they are bidden 
while getting up “ to encourage one another gently, on account 
of the excuses of the sleepy-heads” (se moderate cohortentur 
propter somnolentorum excusationes) certainly implies that the 
suppression of articulate speech was not regarded as an end in 
itself which was to be secured at any sacrifice. Moreover, as 

1 Delatte, Commentaire sur la Régle de S. Benoit, pp. 309 and 313. Cf. p. 


307. 
3 Benedictine Monachism, p. 41. 
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our author abundantly shows, there are a number of other 
passages in the Rule which imply a recognition of the lawful- 
ness of talking in moderation under suitable conditions. When 
the injunction is given that during Lent each one should 
*‘ offer to God above the measure that is obligatory, something 
voluntary, as abstinence in food, in drink, in sleep, in lo- 
quacity ” we may fairly infer that there were occasions on 
which “ loquacity” was not held to be wholly blameworthy. 
Such an exhortation would have been out of place had per- 
petual silence been enjoined, or had legitimate speaking been 
confined within the limits of strict necessity. 

Further, the moderation and sobriety conspicuous in the 
Rule seem in some sense to have been perpetuated as a 
tradition through the centuries. I say in some sense, because 
Abbot Butler has perhaps hardly made sufficient allowance 
for the fact that the Benedictine Order has beyond all others 
been prolific in “Reforms.” These Reforms for the most 
part germinated within the Order itself, and they may claim 
to be regarded as not less truly the product of Benedictine 
inspiration than the passive acquiescence of the unreformed 
congregations. One is inclined to suggest that the quite 
perfect machine ought not to give rise to so many scares 
among earnest and single-hearted members, implying, to say 
the least, the existence of a doubt in their minds as to whether 
the organization as a whole was functioning efficiently. How- 
ever, it is only fair to record the claim which Abbot Butler 
makes, not without justification, that the Order of St. Benedict 
has usually been conspicuous for its sanity and absence of 
extravagance, not only in the type of asceticism cultivated 
by its members, but also by the avoidance of devotional 
eccentricities. Our author is, no doubt, right when he 
points out that “‘ of what may be called artificial self-inflicted 
penances—the hair-shirts, chainlets, spikes, and pricks, and 
the scourgings, that play so large a part in the history of 
asceticism, and have been so conspicuous in later medieval 
and modern devotional life—there is no trace whatever in 
St. Benedict’s Rule or in his life as told by St. Gregory.” 
Floggings, as he very honestly recognizes, were resorted to as 
a chastisement in the case of refractory monks, “ but it was 
a punishment, not a mortification, and it was not self-inflicted.” 
Further, the type of mysticism so far as we can trace it in 
the purest sources, notably St. Gregory and St. Bernard, was 
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sober and restrained. But it will be interesting in this matter 
to quote our author at somewhat greater length. 


Another feature characteristic of the two great Benedictine 
doctors of mysticism is that in their accounts of the highest 
flights of the soul to God there seems to be no suggestion of those 
bodily phenomena of rapture and trance that figure so largely 
in the history of mysticism as frequent accompaniments of states 
of prayer,"wherein the vital functions are temporarily suspended, 
and the body passes into a condition akin to hypnotism. A 
careful analysis of their language (instituted in the work on 
Western Mysticism’) leads to the conclusion that in their own 
experiences they knew of no such psycho-physical accompani- 
ments of their contemplations ; and when they employ the terms 
‘*ecstasy " and “‘ departure” (excessus), frequent with St. Bernard 
and two or three times used by St. Gregory, they speak only of such 
absorption in prayer that they lost consciousness of themselves, 
of their bodies, and of all else than God. There is a similar com- 
plete absence of any suggestion of visions, revelations, locutions, 
auditions, divine communications or favours of any kind. This is 
all the more remarkable in regard to St. Gregory's contemplations, 
in that his Dialogues abound in such visions and revelations. As 
to St. Bernard, the description of his own mystical experiences, 
just cited at length, was spoken near the end of his life: in it he 
says quite definitely that never in his contemplations had he been 
aware of vision or locution or anything perceptible to the senses. 
In all this the mysticism of SS. Gregory and Bernard is in striking 
contrast to that of later times. 

Another contrast lies in the entire absence of any mention of the 
devil. It is strange how the devil has invaded the realm of 
mystical theology and shares the ground about equally with 
Almighty God. In Gérres’ Mystik there are two volumes of 
“‘ Divine Mysticism ” and two volumes of “ Diabolical Mysticism,” 
in large measure a systematized demonology, filthy and disgusting. 
Though the devil figures largely in the stories of the dialogues, and 
is the object of much theological disquisition in St. Gregory’s other 
works, and also in St. Bernard, neither saint manifests any fear of 
his intrusion in the intimate personal relations of the soul with 
God.? 


That the facts are as Abbot Butler states them is not to be 


' This is a book “now nearly ready” in which Abbot Butler proposes to 
treat of ‘‘the Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory the Great and Bernard on 
Contemplation and the Contemplative Life.” All readers interested in the 
development of the devotional life of the Church will look forward with keen 
anticipation to the publication of this important work. 

2 Benedictine Monachism, pp. 90—91. 
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doubted. We may grant what he further says of this early 
Benedictine mysticism, that it is— 


purely spiritual, of a simplicity equal to its elevation. It is clean, 
being free from all taint of diabolism or any quasi-hypnotic 
symptoms; and safe for body, mind and soul alike, being un- 
accompanied by those psycho-physical concomitants of trance, 
stigmatisation, visions, and revelations, so liable to illusion and 
even at best so dubiously desirable, against which the greatest 
masters, as St. John of the Cross, are always uttering warnings. 


None the less one cannot help feeling some doubt whether 
this healthy simplicity was due to any distinctive Benedictine 
Tradition and school of spirituality, or whether it was not 
rather the common characteristic of early Western asceticism 
whenever it was protected from the sophistications of Oriental 
and Celtic extravagance. Do we not note a very similar 
contrast between the Roman liturgy and that of Gaul or 
Byzantium? Is the spirit of the Augustinian Canons or of the 
Carthusians in the twelfth century notably different from that 
of St. Bernard? What the causes were which brought into 
existence towards the close of that same century and at the 
beginning of the next a mysticism of a distinctly more extra- 
vagant type is certainly a matter which requires elucidation, 
but I cannot help thinking that the Benedictine houses, 
though not then, if we except the Cistercians, a centre of 
great initiative, were as susceptible to the changed atmosphere 
as most of the rest of the world. One of the most curious 
documents descriptive of what Abbot Butler calls ‘ those 
psycho-physical concomitants of trance, visions, and reve- 
lations,” comes to us precisely from the English Benedictine 
Abbey of Eynsham, near Oxford, in the year 1196, and if the 
details of these wonderful happenings were not communicated 
to all the world, it was certainly not the fault of such chroni- 
clers as Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. Again the 
earliest example of stigmatization, with periodical bleeding 
of the wounds, which is recorded in full detail, is that of a 
Cistercian nun of Herkenrode in 1265, who had the Bene- 
dictine Abbot of St. Trond for her director.’ Moreover it 
is admitted that the writings of St. Hildegarde, the two 
Mechtildes, and St. Gertrude introduce us to an utterly 
different atmosphere from that of St. Gregory the Great and 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and the same may surely be said 

1 Catalogus Cod. Hagiograph, Bib. Regia Bruxellensis, I. 373. 
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of Czsarius of Heisterbach a little later, and of Petrus Clunia- 
censis, St. Bernard’s contemporary, not to mention others 
that might easily be named. 

However, it is not the purpose of the present article to 
criticise and raise objections, but rather to recommend cordi- 
ally to all devotionally minded inquirers this vivid and singu- 
larly complete picture which neglects hardly any aspect 
under which the venerable Order of St. Benedict may be 
viewed. Upon the daily life of the monks, upon Benedictine 
government and the position of the Abbot, upon the labours 
of the Maurists and other great patristic and historical 
scholars, upon the work of education both past and present, 
upon the statistics and mutual relations of the various Bene- 
dictine Congregations, upon their history in past centuries, 
upon the condition of that desperately stricken Italy in which 
the Order took its birth, upon all these and many other 
questions the reader will find abundant information, often 
concisely stated but always presented in an interesting and 
attractive form. Moreover, one gets a strong impression that 
the author is not merely rehearsing the views of others, but 
setting out the conclusions he himself has independently 
formed. And this independence of judgment is not confined 
to points of history or scholarship but extends also to matters 
of practical policy. In chapter XVI. Abbot Butler criticises 
with considerable freedom the attempt made in 1893 by the 
creation of an Abbot Primate to effect a greater centralization 
in “the Order of St. Benedict.” For example, he remarks : 

This tendency on the part ot the officials of the Roman Congre- 
gations is easily understood. They have not, cannot be expected 
to have, any knowledge or appreciation of the niceties of Bene- 
dictine history, traditions, ideas, spirit. Their conception of an 
‘** Order ” is derived from the centralised orders whose governing 
body is at Rome.' 


The writer further observes that “centralization will be at 
all times a danger threatening the Benedictines,” and he adds: 


Certain it is that an ambitious Primate who should want to 
make himself a General, would find great facilities ready to hand, 
and human affairs being what they are, sooner or later such an 
one will arise. Therefore it behoves all Benedictines, the Abbots 
especially and the Presidents, and above all the Primate himself 
intellectually to grip and loyally to safeguard the great funda- 


| Benedictine Monachism, p. 266. 
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mental principles of Benedictine government and polity, flowing 
from the Rule itself, so well enunciated by the Presidents in 
1907.’ 

It may be added in conclusion that while Abbot Butler does 
not supply any formal bibliography, he nevertheless directs 
attention to many valuable works on Benedictine history, and 
that he constantly pays a generous tribute to books written 
by non-Catholic scholars, such as for example those of Mr. 
Workman and Canon Hannay, commending the painstaking 
and impartial spirit in which these authors have approached 
the highly technical question of Benedictine Monasticism. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Ibid. p. 274. 





ALL SOULS 


ROWN gloom beneath grey arches deep, 
And never sigh nor footstep heard ; 
Are souls who suffer in their sleep 
Thronging the church about their Lord? 
Far down the aisle the muffled air 
Seems heavy with unspoken prayer. 


Somehow I linger at the door 
And bless myself with fingers wet ;— 
How shall I tread across that floor 
Where souls, who are not pardoned yet 
Lie in their patience, with great eyes 
A-stare at hidden Paradise? 


How shall I find a place to kneel? 
Would I not brush some souls as. !e? 
And from some longing lover steal 
‘The nearness of the Crucified? 
Would I not take from some soul—blind 
The only comfort he can find? 
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I have so many prayers to say, 
Burdens to leave, and tales to tell; 
Treasures I needs must lay away 
Against the forty thieves of Hell; 
But dare I steal the smallest space 
Or hinder the forgiving grace? 


There is no room at any shrine; 
For still there comes the ghostly flood 
With hands that fumble close to mine, 
Seeking the garment-hem of Gop; 
Face after face, half-hidden, long- 
Forgotten: such an endless throng! 


Two candles glimmer underneath 
That quaint gemmed picture, like twin prayers. 
Perhaps some soul who made the wreath 
Of jewelled roses Mary wears 
Cries from his place that she should ask 
His pardon, thinking of his task. 


Out through the dusk-veiled sapphire glass 
Of the east window-panes, it went. 
I neither saw nor heard it pass 
But only felt its heart’s content 
Throb through the air. The bell’s still tongue 
Moved just a little where it hung. 


Who was it passed? I felt no wings 
Brush through the shadows to their gaal. 
Was it,—most wonderful of things,— 
The joyous passing of a soul? 
One more before the Vision bowed, 
And one more angel, triumph-proud? 


But, oh those other wistful eyes 
Who looked too long on evilness 
To see, straightway, the good and wise, 
To close on Christ’s complete caress,— 
The souls who simply stand and wait, 
And Gop’s last mercy contemplate. 


I'll tell me many beads apace 
And humbly beg from door to door 
Of all the saints, a crumb of grace, 
From angel-choirs, a morsel more; 
Praying GoD stretch His Mercy wide 
And take you home at eventide. 


CECILIA ROSEMARY MALING, 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A NEW AND UNIVERSAL CREED. 


N his summing-up address at the close of the recent 

Leicester Church Congress the Bishop of Peterborough, 
who as diocesan Bishop presided, took comfort to himself 
for having been there, and contended that they had learned 
lessons for which to his dying day he would always feel 
grateful. ‘‘The Congress had made them realize afresh their 
membership of the Church of England.” This so far was 
an announcement with which all could agree, but one of 
which the significance was ambiguous. It was a Congress at 
which various subjects were discussed, some of them of the 
most fundamental character, and yet on which antagonistic 
views had been expressed by representative members of the 
Anglican communion. Many therefore would regard its meet- 
ings as yielding a fresh testimony to the impossibility of getting 
that Church to know its own mind, so as to be a sure guide 
to the numbers who claim to look up to it. But what the Bishop 
President felt about the significance of this latest gathering 
of its forces he expressed in the following pronouncement as 
given by the reporters: 


At that Congress differences of opinion, differences of profound 
conviction had not been in any degree suppressed, but he believed 
that, as compared at least with some congresses of days gone by, 
they had learned to look at these differences in a new spirit. They 
were humbler than they used to be. No school in the Church 
would now venture to claim a monopoly of truth. Beneath every- 
thing that had been said, and beneath all the differences in the 
points of view expressed, there had been pre-eminently at that 
congress a great, a growing, and he was sure an abiding sense of 
fellowship. And, in so far as the congress was in a certain sense 
a microcosm of the Church of England, he thought it full of 
promise for the days to come, for it meant that all schools of 
thought, and all true meh and women in the Church were deter. 
mined to realize that first and foremost they were brothers and 
sisters in one family, nay more, were soldiers in one campaign. 


It may seem rude and unworthy to compare these words 
said from the chair of the Congress with the criticism upon 
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its proceedings delivered in the Sunday Pictorial for the 
Sunday immediately following on its close. And the more 
so as we can feel little sympathy with Mr. Bottomley and his 
opinions, or the style in which they are wont to be expressed, 
whilst with the Anglicans as a body, though protesting against 
their ecclesiastical position, we feel the kind of sympathy 
which suggested to the Roman writer who said : Cum talis 
sis, utinam noster esses. Still, such a comparison may be helpful 
in emphasising the real lessons the Congress has to teach 
and in that sense we allow ourselves to draw it. 

Mr. Bottomley in that article takes up a position of frank 
opposition to the Congress and its proceedings, and even goes 
the length of charging its Bishops with insincerity, giving to his 
article the unsympathetic title of ‘‘ Do the Bishops believe? ”, 
and addressing to them “‘a plea for episcopal honesty,” which 
he thinks would be realized if they would only preach “a 
new and universal creed,” that Christians in England of all 
varieties would have no difficulty in embracing, and on that 
basis put themselves at the head of a vast reunion movement 
which he imagines would be welcomed with enthusiasm and be 
ensured of a far-reaching success. Curiously, in making this sug- 
gestion he practically coincides with the conclusion which 
the Bishop President expressed in his words just cited. 
For the Bishop’s point is that his fellow-Anglicans are coming 
to feel that their differences, though pronounced, are not 
such as to impair in them the sense of fellowship which is 
the natural outcome of ecclesiastical intercommunion, and, 
that basis being reached, he must surely have considered that 
a similar cohesion between themselves and their nonconform- 
ing co-religionists in the country, the area of whose doctrinal 
differences does not materially exceed their own, was not 
impossible and might be looked for in the near future, as 
indeed it is being worked for by both Anglicans and Dis- 
senters at present. It must indeed be allowed that many in 
the national Church would not accept the practicability of 
that ideal of reunion, but, probably the Bishop of Peter- 
borough is one of those that do. 

Nor is there any ground for the charge of insincerity which 
Mr. Bottomley, with a singular disregard for controversial 
propriety, brings against them. They are in a false position, 
just as Mr. Bottomley himself is in a false position, and to be 
in a false position always means that those so situated 
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eventually discover that they cannot harmonize their various 
principles and beliefs, or rather it may be said that their 
false position leaves them without the aid of any sound 
principles to guide them in their efforts after consistency. 
Hence their uncertainties. They feel the charm of the old 
Christian creed which the Gospels set forth and their fore- 
fathers tenaciously held. They feel it, and would state it in 
much the same words as their censor himself uses : 


A generation ago the Church of England stood for certain well- 
defined dogmas in relation to the great mysteries of Life and 
Eternity—which, whether we accepted them or not, had at least 
the merit of precise definition. In the main, the system of 
Anglican belief followed the lines of the Apostles’ Creed, that 
succinct summary of Christian theology which to this day holds a 
foremost place in the liturgy of the Church. The central personality 
of Christ was the subject not of metaphysical refinement, but of 
categorical assertion. It was not simply recorded in the Creeds, 
but preached from the pulpits, and pontifically declared from every 
episcopal throne, that the great Founder of the Faith was He 
“ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin 
Mary,” and Who afterwards “ Was crucified, dead, and buried.” 
yet in circumstances so miraculous that “ The third day He rose 
again from the dead ” and, later, “‘ ascended into Heaven.” As I 
say, until a comparatively few years ago, these phrases represented 
the daily teaching of the great Anglican Church on the deepest 
matters of human interest. But that historic statement was ex- 
panded and reinforced by the Thirty-Nine Articles which embody 
the professed beliefs of every Anglican clergyman. Yet the Church 
has never abrogated the Apostles’ Creed. 


This creed has still an intense hold upon them and is dearer 
to them than life itself but how can they justify it in the face 
of arguments which modern rationalism has advanced? And 
here comes in their sincerity. They must face and take into 
account what seems to them to bear the marks of truth, but 
their lack of any authorized teacher or sure tradition leaves 
them in a state of perplexity as to what are the fixed points 
to which they must adhere, and what are those which can be 
rightly regarded as containing in them an element of meta- 
phor. It is in their struggles to uphold the ancient creeds 
and yet extricate themselves from the bog which the swamps 
of rationalism have created under their feet that they have 
allowed themselves to drift into the hopeless theories which 
their critic brands as insincere. 
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But what solution of the inconsistency in which they have 
become thus involved is there to be recommended to them ? 

The Bishop takes comfort in the thought that, though 
opinions prevail in his communion that are irreconcilable 
and antagonistic, at least they are learning to lay less stress 
upon them and to see that they are compatible with a real 
fundamental fellowship between them all. Why should 
they not then unite in forming what Mr. Bottomley styles, 
a ‘*Temple of Brotherhood, broad as the bounds of man’s 
eternal needs?” But the fact is that, though a spirit of 
courtesy and good feeling should always pervade the con- 
troversies of good men, their condition is far more healthy 
when those who are thus divided by doctrinal differences are able 
to take them seriously than when they have got to the point 
of considering them to be things that do not much matter, 
and offer no obstacles to intercommunion. And this criticism 
bears still more strongly on Mr. Bottomley’s alternative 
version of the kind of brotherhood which he would see 
prevailing among these various sections. Could anything be 
more hollow, or more stamped with insincerity than a union 
for purposes of worship between groups, some of which hold 
our Lord to be the God-man, whilst others hold that He is 
nothing of the kind but like “for historic reasons and for the 
sake of their poetic beauty, to employ the language in which 
earlier generations of Christians, and of the disciples of other 
faiths long before them, expressed their devotion to the great 


Head of the Church.” 
S. F. S. 





A SIDELIGHT ON THE FOUNDRESS OF THEOSOPHY. 


HE history of the Theosophical Society, whose cardinal 
dogma was the universal brotherhood of mankind,' is 
curiously enough one long record of schisms, disputes, and 
secessions, and that not merely in the case of the obscure 
followers of the movement but amongst its representative 
officials. Some of these feuds, as we have previously shown 
in THE MONTH, were on a great scale and were far-reaching 
' Amongst a hundred other utterances of leading Theosophists in which this 
is affirmed see in particular 7he Theosophist for May, 1882, Supplement, p. 6. 
In an official document printed in India (Olcott, Address delivered March 23, 1879. 
Bombay, 1879), the heading stands ‘‘The Theosophical Society or Universal 
Brotherhood,” 
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in their effects. Others were of a more private character and 
were attended with comparatively little disturbance. Amongst 
those of the latter class was an incident which has passed 
almost unnoticed, but which is of interest on account of its 
comparatively early date. The Theosophical Society was 
founded in 1875. In 1878, owing to the bequest of a certain 
Baron de Palm, funds were available to transport Col. Olcott 
and Mme. Blavatsky to India. They travelled via England, 
and in January, 1879, they met in London a number of people 
interested in occult research, and amongst the rest a certain 
Dr. Wyld, a man of some standing, who was President of the 
British Homeceopathic Society, a Director of the District 
Railway Co., and a politician who had a large share in 
founding the Liberal Unionist party. Dr. Wyld, writing in 
1903 a little book of recollections, speaks of his first meeting 
with Mme. Blavatsky as follows : 


I think it was in 1879 that at a dinner party at the house of 
Mr. Billing, I first met Mme. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott. As I 
left the house, accompanied by a friend, he asked me what my 
impression was as to the character of Madame, and my reply 
was: ‘*She seems to me quite the Kalmuck, and my impression 
is that she might have been a worn-out actress from some sub- 
urban theatre in Paris.” But her undoubtedly mediumistic powers, 
her striking personality, her cleverness and humour and her 
evidently kindly instincts interested me; and so out of curiosity, 
and interest, and belief in her promises, I joined her Theo- 
sophical Society, and after some two years I became the President 
of the British Branch.' 


Of the accuracy of this last statement there can be no 
doubt. In the Theosophist for March, 1880, an article by Olcott 
speaks of an “inaugural address delivered in London by 
George Wyld, Esq., M.D., the newly elected President of the 
British Theosophical Society, a branch of our own.” He 
declares that ‘‘ Dr. Wyld’s paper is marked by the force, 
learning and sincerity which are his recognized personal 
characteristics” but then goes on to attack the writer violently 
for the preference “‘ expressed by our respected brother for 
Christian adeptship over the adeptship of the East.” Olcott 
therein takes occasion to declare his private conviction that 
“the ideal character of Jesus is not any nobler than that of 
Gautama (Buddha), if so noble,” and he declares that fifty 

1 Wyld, Notes of my Life, p. 72. 
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years’ experience have taught him that “ Christianity is a bad 
religion and fosters every sin and vice against which its 
ethical code inveighs.” This was the beginning of a rift 
which, growing more pronounced when Mme. Blavatsky began 
to take part in the discussion by public and private letters of 
characteristic violence, eventually led to Dr. Wyld’s severing 
his connection with the Theosophical Society for good and 
all. In the light of certain portions of this correspondence 
which were reproduced by Mr. A. Lillie in his pamphlet Koot 
Hoomi Unveiled it seems clear that all the logic, the charity 
and the good temper were on the side of Dr. Wyld. In 
perusing, therefore, the brief notes jotted down by Dr. Wyld 
many years later, one feels that there is nothing of malice in 
his comments, but only an honest desire to record his im- 
pressions in the interests of the truth. For that reason we 
continue our quotation from the same booklet. 


On one occasion as I was dining with Mme. Blavatsky at the 
Billing’s, I observed that she and Col. Olcott ate very freely of 
animal food. This startled me, for she had always taught us that 
those who eat animal food were never admitted to the higher 
circles of the occult societies, and I thought to myself, “ I wonder 
if that woman is altogether an impostor.” As I asked myself this 
question she knocked on her plate with her knife and when I 
looked ather she said smiling: ‘ Not quite so bad as that, 
Doctor”; and we both good-humouredly laughed at the comicality 
of the situation. I think it was also at the same dinner party that 
she suddenly turned round on Col. Olcott, who sat a few places 
from her, engaged in the consumption of animal food, and in an 
angry and loud voice exclaimed: ‘‘ You baboon!" This shocked 
me, for Col. Olcott was, although very credulous, yet an intelligent, 
self-denying and kindly man. After dinner was over I took him 
aside and asked him what Mme. Blavatsky meant by so coarsely 
addressing him at table; and his reply was: ** Dr. Wyld, her con- 
duct is a part of my training; and I do not believe there is another 
man in the United States who could submit as I do to the con- 


Mme. Blavatsky’s contemptuous treatment of Olcott was 
well known to every one who lived in their company, though 
she could be cordial and sympathetic enough at times accord- 
ing to the mood in which she found herself. Still she certainly 
had no real respect for him, and her description of him as 
“a psychologized baby” probably represents her real attitude 

' G. Wyld, Notes of my Life, 1903, p. 72. 
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of mind towards the nominal President of the Society they 
had founded together. Further, Dr. George Wyld goes on to 
describe how when sitting next to Madame on one occasion 
‘she again and again cried out and jumped about,” and, 
when asked what was the matter, replied: ‘“‘ They won't let 
me alone,” and under further questioning explained: ‘‘ These 
Mahatmas are always pinching me to attract my attention.” 
Similarly the Doctor expresses his disgust at the bad taste 
she displayed when on replying to some remark involving a 
reference to Jesus Christ, she said pettishly to her questioner : 
‘* Madame, I have not the honour of the gentleman’s acquain- 


tance.” 


I do not idly record these experiences [adds Dr. Wyld] but 
because I think it right that her irreverence and vulgarities should 
be known. For although she knew some curious Eastern occult 
secrets of psychical origin, yet it has always seemed to me a 
marvellous thing how any refined and thoughtful man or woman 
could continue to believe in this queer woman, who smoked so in- 
cessantly, as an inspired expounder of the highest spiritual secrets 
of the human race. 

After her departure for India with Col. Olcott, our British 
Theosophical Society had regular letters from the latter, but these 
letters contained no valuable information and, as President of the 
British Branch, I felt with some other members, that our position 
was somewhat unsatisfactory; and one day when in this mood I 
read in Madame’s Indian Journal (The Theosophist, May, 1882, 
Supplement, p. 6) these words written by herself: “There is no 
God, personal or impersonal,” I at once resigned my position as 
President, for I argued “ If there be no God (or Theos), of course 
it is absurd of Mme. Blavatsky to pretend to teach Theosophy,” 


Dr. Wyld ends this section of his book by saying : 


I never felt the least ill-will towards her, on the contrary, I used 
to find her in some of her moods most entertaining. But I never 
ceased to wonder at the credulity of her votaries. Her char- 
acteristic expression of face seemed to me that of great unhappi- 
ness, and after her departure hence, my ejaculation was : ‘* May 
she rest in peace, and after due repentance and purgation rise on 
stepping-stones of her dead self to higher things.” |! 


It would have been interesting to quote entire one of the 
letters which Mme. Blavatsky, in the course of the discussion 
above referred to, contributed to the periodical Light. The 
document, however, is too long, and it must be sufficient to 


1 Wyld, Notes of my, Life, p. 74. 
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note that she reproaches Dr. Wyld—so far as we can see, 
entirely without cause—with ‘ dishonourable and traitorous 
conduct,” and inveighes against his “sneering, rancorous, 
vulgar, personal flings,” with much other language of the same 
kind which certainly does not seem to have been likely to 
promote the cause of Universal Brotherhood. 

H. T. 





GEORGE WOoOODBORNE’S VERSES. 


ATHER JOSEPH V. O’GORMAN, S.J., of Bury St. 
Edmunds, lent me lately four loose pages, closely written 
with prose and verse, in an obscure old English hand. Aided 
by the skill and perseverance of my colleague, Father P. 
Ryan, the text has now been disentangled and established, so 
far as the very faded ink and much corroded paper has per- 
mitted, and we have before us fourteen new pieces of verse by 
a hitherto unknown Catholic poet. Though they are not of 
high value from a literary point of view, their imagery and 
mysticism are not uninteresting. If in many points they are 
still obscure, some exposition of the points that are clear may 
help to elucidate some day the problems which still remain 
unsolved. As befits the nature of our materials, we should 
deal first with what is certain, and see how far the intelligible 
will pave the way towards the unexplained. 

The dates are fortunately very clear, for they are added to 
almost every piece. The earliest is of the 16th (or 15th) of 
June, the latest, of the 1st of August, 1644. It will be re- 
membered that this year of the civil wars was a bitter one 
indeed for Catholics. Two priests were hanged and quartered 
for their sacred character in that year; two Benedictine 
monks were worried to death by the Parliamentary soldiers ; 
a layman was shot; fines and imprisonment were of constantly 
increasing occurrence. The verses, no wonder, contain a 
reference to Puritan wrong-headedness. 

Fools ... in schools . . . They never had a lecture 


- Of love nor learning ; they do envy Both art and all humanity ; 
The devil’s darlings, subtle, sly, And voyd of Christianitye. 


+ The name of the writer seems also certain. George Wood- 

borne signs his name four times to his pieces, a frequency 

which possibly connotes youth. I have not yet found any- 
VOL. CXXXIV. DD 
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thing about his person or family. As his orthography is very lax, 
no special notice need be paid to his spelling his own name 
in different ways, twice Woodborne, twice Woodburn. He 
was, presumably, living in East Anglia, Saxmundham in 
Suffolk is mentioned ; such family names as occur could then 
be found in that neighbourhood, and the MS. is still pre- 
served at Bury. The exact place of writing, however, is not 
known. There is a possibility that Woodborne was then a 
prisoner. 

The leaves are rather large folio fly-leaves, now detached. 
A modern note (by the Rev. C. Newdigate, S.J.) states that 
they belonged to the sixth volume of Plantin’s edition of 
Baronius’s Annales, published about 1596, which volume was 
presented to Mr. Nicholas Daniel by his god-father, Nicholas 
Waldegrave. (A Nicholas Daniel, born about 1592, and 
therefore probably alive in 1644, who was also connected with 
East Anglia, is described in Catholic Record Society, I. p. 119.) 

The author must have been hard up for paper during that 
time of war, for people do not use the fly-leaves of old folio 
volumes for their verses unless paper is scarce. Mr. Wood- 
borne, moreover, probably to save paper, writes his poetry in 
continuous lines, not breaking with the rhyme. He also 
leaves no margin but begins in the top corner and leaves no 
blanks at the sides. 

If the writer was a Catholic we should, considering the 
bad times, expect reticence on that point. We know that 
Catholic correspondence of this period is full of ciphers, 
aliases, innuendoes. Such intentional obscurities are also 
present here in considerable numbers, though their presence 
is balanced by a certain show of amatory verse, under colour 
of which strange conceits and metaphors are wont to pass 
with little notice. On one occasion, however, the Catholicity 
is so clearly expressed that no legitimate doubt of the 
writer’s religion can remain. For even if the piece be not by 
Woodborne, he at least copies it with much approval. In 
the song for St. Peter ad Vincula we read : 


Thou Rock, on which Christ built his Church, help us in time of need! 


Only a Catholic would have accepted or said that. 

This much for the background. A young Catholic author 
with religious tastes is living during the miseries of the Civil 
War, either in prison or in some old Catholic mansion in 
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Suffolk, and writes verse, of which the following may be 
taken as a typical specimen. 


St. Mary MAGDALEN. 

July 22: 1644. A happy day which discovered [? P : dicsiti]; by 
sending a posey to J. [? Nutter]. 

When Magdalen converted was, And Christ had her forgiven, 
She did resolve her life to pass, In holyness for heaven : 

And penance did, though not enjoined, Which was most acceptable : 
Unto the Lord of life conjoined, With love inexplicable. 

Her ornaments she lays aside, And ointment she bestows 
Upon our Saviour’s feet, all pride, And lust away she throws 

She weeps to wash his feet withal: She wipes them with her hairs 
And on her bended knees doth fall: Sweet penance, holy tears 

These blotted out her scandals foul, And made her shine most bright. 
This that she did, throughout the world, Stands for example’s Light. 

Pattern of penance, grant that I, May Thy example learn 
And practise truly, till I die, This much may all discern. 


Sta. Maria Magdalena, ora pro George Woodburn. 


Though claiming no extraordinary merit, these rapidly 
written lines display facility, good taste, and a genuine 
religious feeling. The title should attract our notice; nearly 
every piece has its title indicating the inspiration. If we could 
read them all clearly, perhaps all our difficulties would dis- 
appear. But, alas! the hasty scribble greatly obscures the 
proper names and the key-words, on which perhaps every- 
thing depends. Moreover, the misfortunes of the MS. (damp, 
rubbing, creases, and worm-holes), have greatly increased our 
difficulties, as the text before us shows. I suggest it may 
convey something like this,—‘‘ The feast of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen has happily discovered P: d: (possibly some name like 
Pater Didacus), on the occasion of sending a posey to J. (?) 
Nutter.” 

The title of the next piece on St. Peter’s Chains— 

St. PETER AD VINCULA 
A Song was given me by Ward sung, which he sung in a masque at 


(?) Saxmundham. St. Peter ad Vincula 1644 in (?) gaol for (?) P. G. 
Acts 12. 


If we were quite certain of all the readings, this would be 
valuable. I would expand as follows:—‘‘ Mr. Ward gave me 
the song copied below (of thirty lines beginning ‘O cursed 
Herod, crue! King’), which he had sung in a masque at Sax- 
mundham [which must have occurred earlier : during the war 
Suffolk was under the Puritans], and I, Woodborne, copied it on 
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the feast day, 1 August, 1644, being then in (?) gaol for (?) 
P.G. The original story is Acts of the Apostles, chapter xii.” 
I am not sure about the term, “in gaol,” M.S.—in geoale. 
The same expression occurs before, so do the words, 
‘‘ prisoner,” ‘‘in this dark place.” It is quite possible then 
that Woodborne was writing in prison. 

Quite a large proportion of Woodborne’s work is taken up 
with passages translated from the Imitation of Christ, and 
he seems to call this “ his daily exercise.” The translation is 
good, and I think of a higher literary quality than the verse. 
I now pass to what is the chief difficulty in this little collection 
—the verses to Mr. Little. 

During the first ten days, which these titles account for, 
Woodborne was evidently quite taken up with Mr. Little: 
after that his name is never mentioned again. The order of 
thought is peculiar, full of the “‘conceits” and metaphors, 
which poets of that day so much affected. Putting aside 
1) the earliest piece of all, which is practically illegible, the 
collection begins with 2), ‘‘ The Epitaph of John Little,” with 
a curious appendix. Then 3), an odd saying only half of 
which is legible,—‘ Mr. Little says he is a better surgeon 
than Theobald or I.” 4) Then lines on this thought, “I said 
I would not go out of prison without him.” 5) Mr. Little’s 
Wife or Sister. 6) to 9) Four songs for Mr. Little; they are 
on the whole merely amorous, without any mention of 
spiritual topics, except a general statement or two like this, 
“In virtue’s war I'll spend my life.” They are, however, 
never sensuous in the least, but simple protests of the deepest 
affection. 

This phase is certainly puzzling, and I quote one of the 
most mystifying pieces. 

(Mr. LittLe’s Wire] 


Mdm. This day June 18, Mr. Little’s wife, as he said she was; but I 
think rather his sister, as Abraham said of Sarah his wife. [? but . . .} 


Of happy men the happiest be: They are happy in a wife. 
If not thy wife, thy sister, she Is happy in a married life. 

. That little name must happy be: T’is for St. Francis’ honour. 
I'm happy if thou lovest me: Since I have [loved none other}. 


Clearly these are lines in which an ordinary Protestant 
searcher would see nothing but a lover’s idle fancy. We may 
take them to be written under the disciplina arcani, so much 
observed by Catholics then, and consider that they have a 
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spiritual meaning. Let me come to it at once, leaving other 
points to be explained later. Mr. Little then I conceive to 
indicate Christ in the ttle Eucharistic host, and Woodborne 
his votary, is here elaborating in his honour the phrase which 
occurs thrice in the Canticle of Canticles—Soror mea Sponsa, 
“My sister, my spouse.” Mystical writers, as St. Bernard, 
are extremely fond of ringing the changes on these words: 
the last chapter of the Apocalypse also describes “the Church” 
as “‘the Spouse”: and I take that to be the meaning here. 
Here Woodborne (who may have been a Franciscan tertiary) 
seems to join that idea, with the ‘‘ Lady Poverty” espoused 
by St. Francis of Assisi. With these clues in mind one can 
see without much difficulty how this piece may fall in with 
the sequence of Catholic religious pieces. 

Of the other problems, no. 2, the Epitaph is perhaps the 
most obscure, but if one thinks of Christ, once dead and 
buried under the grave-stone, and now in appearance lifeless 
in the pyx—the Epitaph imagery can, I think, be interpreted 
without great difficulty. Elsewhere there is the metaphor of 
“‘my mother,” who “doth daily feed me,” and is now “in 
distress,” but Mr. Little loves and “relieves” her. This 
imagery recurs in three different pieces. In two I should 
interpret it of the Church, as the word “wife” was taken 
above. The Church is often spoken of by the name of 
“Mother.” She was then in great “distress” under Puritan 
persecution, but was “relieved” and sustained by Christ. 
In both these passages ‘‘ My Mother” might also possibly refer 
to the Franciscan Order, if indeed Woodborne was closely 
connected with it. On the third occasion (in no. 6), the 
meaning must be different, but here the reading itself is 
obscure and uncertain and I have no suggestion to make. 
As for the very restrained amatory pieces, I suggest that they 
may have been added as a blind, to divert attention from the 
Catholic ideas found elsewhere. The same may be said about 
‘*A ploughman’s delights.” 

Though Woodborne’s verse is not such poetry as will of 
itself take the world by storm, and though his obscurities are 
not beauties, still the picture of Catholic life under the 
Puritans, which these old fly-leaves disclose, may very 


possibly repay still further study. 
J. H. P. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The near approach of the first anniversary of 
Twelve Months Armistice Day (Nov. 11th) provokes the re- 
of Peace. flection that international peace is still not fully 
secured, and that in every nation the prospect 
of civil strife is more threatening than ever. In spite of the 
lessons of the war the world as a whole, and each State indi- 
vidually, is still trying to do without God. The Peace Con- 
ference, that “seething cauldron of human passion and greed,” 
as General Smuts styled it, did not invoke His aid or so much 
as mention His name, for Governments nowadays are what they 
call “ secular,” and take no stock of the other world: they ignore 
God's Church and do not allow their own national religious 
bodies to interfere with their deliberations. And now these re- 
presentatives of the great Powers, which, while full of lip-homage 
to the great principles of justice, in no single instance showed 
any disposition to sacrifice individual interests for the sake of 
the general welfare, are all at home again, faced by domestic 
quarrels which again cannot be allayed without the help of God 
and His justice. The internecine conflict in Russia continues, 
and it becomes more and more questionable whether the Allies 
have the right to interfere, all but bankrupt as they are at home 
and needing to exercise the utmost possible economy. The 
Bolshevik Government has held power for over a year, and shown 
at any rate some considerable power of organization. It has 
been consistently denounced by the Press as inconceivably cor- 
rupt and cruel, and time after time has been pictured as on the 
verge of downfall, yet it holds its own against all its foes. No 
Christian can sympathize with its atheistic views and the brutal 
injustice of its class warfare. ‘The Socialists in this and other 
countries who pass resolutions in support of it only show how 
deeply tainted they themselves are with immoral principles. Yet 
for all that, it might be better for the peace of the world and for 
the ultimate benefit of Russia herself, as it certainly would be for 
the various national exchequers, if the Allies ceased to add to 
their debts by supporting the Russian anti-Bolsheviks. Russia 
in any case is split up into a dozen or so Republics, and it is by 
no means clear for whom Koltchak and Denikin are fighting. If 
the Bolsheviks are what they are painted they will hardly be 
able to maintain their rule over 170 millions of people. Mean- 
while, the ordinary newspaper reader, unable to see things for 
himself and rightly distrustful of a commercialized press, has 
no assurance that the country’s resources are not being wasted in 
what at best is a Quixotic enterprise. 
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Meanwhile the situation at home is extremely 
The grave. We cannot share in the common satis- 
Railway Strike. faction at the way in which the railway strike 
was overcome. In itself it was a mere dress 
rehearsal of a strike, involving only one form of transport, and 
the Government had been preparing for it for over half a year. 
So far from its being a lightning blow, it was known to be pos- 
sible for a week before, and the grounds of it had been maturing 
long before the war. In spite of the serious inconvenience to 
the public, there was singularly little resentment against the rail- 
way men, for it was generally felt that they would not use so 
drastic a weapon without grave provocation. Zhe Times spoke 
of them as inspired by “greed, ambition, and lust of power,” 
the Saturday Review described them “as leaping at the throat 
of the nation,” and the “ Capitalist" press generally followed 
suit, yet these heroics failed to excite public opinion. A battle 
of advertisements between the Government and the Railway 
Union only served to confuse the public mind, till, taking ad- 
vantage of the mediation of other Unions, the Government retired 
from its intransigent position and substantially granted the men's 
demands. What they demanded was a living wage. This is one 
of the inconveniences of the capitalist system. When you have 
a large proportion of the population subsisting solely on wages, 
and prices go up, then wages must also go up or else the popula- 
tion will cease to subsist. It is generally admitted that railway- 
men’s wages before the war were disgracefully low, and the ad- 
vances they secured during the war, generally by dint of long and 
bitter negotiations, always lagged behind the rise in prices. The 
ethical law that the first charge on an industry should be the 
decent livelihood of those who work it, was emphatically not 
observed here, and the Government showed no inclination to 
enforce it. In fact, the proposal they made on September 23rd 
meant for many an actual reduction in their present wages whilst 
prices were continually going up. 


: The negotiations with the Government have 
Railways as since been resumed, but behind closed doors. 
Pane i. It is to be hoped that the principles on which 

this important industry is based will be thor- 
oughly revised and a beginning made of that rational Christian 
system which regards the labourer as worthy of his hire, and 
makes the hire proportionate to the human worth of the labourer. 
The railway service in itself exists for the good of the com- 
munity, yet it started and developed primarily as a means of 
making money for its originators and a source of livelihood for 
its employees. The railway industry is not directly productive : 
there is nothing artistic or creative about it: it is strictly, utili- 
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tarian, and it affords a striking example of the manner in which, 
in a strongly individualistic age, public services may tend ta 
fall into private hands and be worked for an end quite distinct 
from their natural one. Happily in this instance the State in- 
sisted on regulating the monopoly and in doing something to 
safeguard public interests and to keep profits within bounds, 
but notwithstanding its supervision the industry has become a 
bye-word for waste and inefficiency. Like the English alphabet 
it is both redundant and defective, and it will take the combined 
wisdom of all concerned to make it, at this late hour, what a 
public service ought to be—cheap, effective and convenient. 

There are those who, reflecting on the potentialities of the 
internal-combustion engine, think that railways will presently 
pass like the stage-coaches, and are therefore opposed to the 
State spending vast sums in acquiring ownership and control of 
them. Vested interests, the natural enemy of all material pro- 
gress, will undoubtedly delay this consummation, but in any case 
nationalization of the railways does not seem to be in immediate 
contemplation. The difficulty is in a State-service to find a sub- 
stitute for the stimulus to efficiency, economy, and courtesy that 
is afforded by competition. In municipal services the area is 
small enough for public opinion to have immediate effect in 
checking bureaucratic vices, but all our experience during the 
war shows us how wasteful and immune from criticism Govern- 
ment Departments can be. A fact which our Socialists would 
do well to remember. 


The success with which the essential functions 

The Real Lesson of transport, the feeding of the great cities, 
—.. . were carried on during the strike, owing to the 
y "  Government’s carefully-devised plans, the vast 

supply of motors that happened to be at their disposal, the fine- 
ness of the weather, and the very generous pay offered to “ volun- 
teers,” should not, we repeat, blind us to the dangers ahead. The 
very existence of the community depends upon the effective work- 
ing of certain “key industries "—transport of all kinds, agri- 
culture, coal-mining, building. And the effective working of 
those industries depends upon the contentment of the workers. 
Because in one division of one industry temporary substitutes 
could be found, it does not follow that others could be as readily 
provided for. The idea of countering strikes by forming a sort 
of middle-class labour reserve is seen to be futile, once the word 
coal is mentioned. The better plan is to study the conditions 
of the worker, to examine his claims impartially, to recognize 
those that are well-founded and to help him to secure them. No 
vested interests, no trade traditions or customs, no diminution of 
profits, should be allowed to stand in the way of doing justice. 
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Let us remember that until and unless the “key industries” are 
taken over by the State and run as public services, so that those 
engaged in them become civil servants,such workers are not under 
contract with the community. They work primarily for their own 
benefit, not for that of the public, and if they cannot secure what 
they are working for,they are morally free to cease working. 
These elementary truths would not need stating except for the wild 
talk of “attacking Society,” “ holding the State to ransom,” and 
so forth, indulged in by the press. If this particular railway 
strike was unjust, which we are not saying, the injustice lay in an 
unwarranted breach of contract with private employers. Society, 
as we have often said, can secure itself against the dangers of 
such outbreaks only by insisting that those on whom so much 
depends should have justice done them and be rewarded in pro- 
portion to the importance of their work. In this sense we are 
all our brothers’ keepers, but, judging by the age-long tolerance, 
still continuing, of inhuman conditions of life in many branches 
of industry, it is a responsibility that Society has hitherto re- 
garded very lightly. 


The In his recent address at Stoke-on-Trent the 
Cardinal Archbishop Cardinal Archbishop said—‘ The causes under- 
on lying this startling upheaval [the railway strike] 


Social Justice. have still to be investigated. Until they are 
dealt with and if possible removed the real danger to the public 
tranquillity will remain. And it is to the investigation and 
elimination of these causes that every effort should be directed.” 
Then, after making a strong plea for a living wage, as the very. 
first charge on every industry for all concerned in its upkeep, 
the Cardinal mentions the conflict of evidence between the state- 
ments of Labour and Capital as to the possibility of industry 
generally being able to bear the increased charges due to Labour's 
new claims, and, whilst discounting as infinitesimal the influences 
of anarchy and reaction said to be at work, urges the Government 
to appeal to “the real sense of justice, the solid common sense 
and the spirit of reasonableness which characterize the vast ma- 
jority of the nation, whether employers or employed,” by setting 
before the public in an intelligible form, with the guarantee of 
a really impartially constituted tribunal, “ the real facts that may, 
determine what are the burdens that industries may safely carry, 
at the present time.” And, with a warning that this is a matter 
not for abstract economic theories but for justice between living 
man and man, he concludes by pointing out—a subject developed 
elsewhere in this issue—that “the pursuit of gain, by any means 
and at any cost, which has been so productive of ever renewed 
strife and endless misery in the past, can be checked and con- 
trolled only by the recognition of the moral limitations which 
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affect it, and by knowledge of the real facts that mark and define 
these limitations.” 


In these wise words his Eminence implies that 

The Work of even more important than the democratization 
the C.S.G. of industry is its Christianization. Unless the 
spirit is changed new forms will avail little. 

This is the actual object of the Catholic Social Guild which, so far 
from becoming “ provincial” through the removal of its head- 
quarters to Oxford, is manifesting under the stimulus of a better 
financial condition new and more widespread activities. Never 
were those activities more necessary than at the present. The 
railway strike, whilst it reduced the attendance at the Oxford 
Conference of the Guild (Oct. 3—5) to a mere skeleton, en- 
hanced if possible its importance, by showing whither industry 
devoid of Christian guidance is likely to tend. And thus in 
reality it has furthered the work of the Guild, the influence of 
which, whether by means of literature, lecturing, or study-clubs, 
will be limited only by its financial assets. Those who dread 
the advent of revolution or socialism can take no better means 
of averting those dangers than by joining the Guild, extending its 
membership and contributing to its funds. There is need of a 
good deal of study in these matters, not because the subject is 
abstract or abstruse, for nothing is more vital and enthralling, 
but, as Cardinal Bourne suggests, because of conflicting theories 
not yet empirically tested, and the confusion that results when 
arithmetic becomes “ tinged with emotion."”" And Catholics have 
another reason for study, lest they should be found condemning 
what may perhaps be justifiable, and thus bring their faith into 
disrepute: they should not be misled by mere phrases but en- 
deavour to get at realities, and avoid, above all, the fettering of 
liberty of speculation by undue dogmatism. Our great leader 
in the North, the Archbishop of Liverpool, recently uttered a 
timely warning on this point. Speaking of economic theories, his 
Grace said \—"* When the Church has not spoken there is always 
liberty: if Rome speaks, there is an end to the matter." It is 
not for any cleric or layman, however zealous, to go ahead of 
the decisions of authority in moral matters. So long as there is 
social theory which is merely economic, and social arrangements 
which are merely conventional, liberty of discussion and action 
is therein unfettered. There are Catholics, for instance, who 
hold that for one man to employ, another primarily for his own 
profit is, not intrinsically immoral, but so inevitably connected 
with injustice as to be incapable of being rendered morally right. 
Production, they say, should be for welfare not for wealth, for use 
not for profit: the wage-system must go the way of slavery 


' At the Pavilion, Wigan, Oct. 11th. 
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and serfdom. To others the evil of the system seems accidental, 
and readily removable by admitting the wage-earners to partner- 
ship and a share in the profits. The difference is rather a ques- 
tion of fact than of principle, and each may abound in his own 
sense. 
If the railway strike in its last stages grievously 
The C.T.S. hampered the C.S.G. Conference, its inception 
and the < 
Penny Pamphlets, Might have proved fatal to the C.T.S. Con- 
ference at Nottingham during the previous 
week-end, were it not for the energy and foresight of the Bishop 
and the enthusiasm of his flock in that city and elsewhere. As it 
was, the meeting was wonderfully successful in spite of the almost 
total absence of people from a distance. It has been fully re- 
ported in our Catholic papers, nor should we do more than men- 
tion it here, were it not that the Society, doing such invaluable 
work for the Church, stands in peril of seeing that work seriously 
curtailed for want of funds. Its chief aim, as is well known, is 
the dissemination of cheap literature concerning the Faith, and, 
as it is not a regular publishing organization but depends on 
the contributions of members and others for its financing, it is not 
run for a profit but only aims at keeping out of debt. Now, 
owing to the general and practically permanent rise of printing 
and establishment charges, it is feared that it can no longer con- 
tinue to publish its well-known penny pamphlets, or at any rate 
all of them, at that popular sum’: its output must in future be 
less in quantity and dearer in price. Already, as church-case 
tenders know, a great many most useful pamphlets are out of 
stock: and with the increase of price to 2d. or 3d. it is to be 
feared that their work will in future be less productive of good. 
No one who knows the efficacy and attractiveness of the penny 
pamphlet can contemplate without dismay even its partial dis- 
appearance, It is one of the chief means by which the teaching 
of the Church can be brought before the hosts of non-Catholics 
amongst whom we live. Its potentialities for good can hardly be 
exaggerated, for its influence is not limited, as is that of the spoken 
word, by time or place or circumstance. And now, instead of de- 
veloping increasingly in proportion to the growing need, it may also 
have to be restricted. The C.T.S. in face of this prospect has issued 
no new appeal to the public, not wishing perhaps to add to the 
financial burdens which Catholics and others have to bear in these 
straitened times, but if there are any Catholics who can without 
serious sacrifice come to the aid of the penny pamphlet, this is 
their opportune moment. A few large donations would put the 
.work beyond reach of failure, for the interest on their sum would 
be used to make good the deficit, and long, perhaps, after the 
giver had forgotten the gift, the good work would continue to 
fructify to his credit. This is a form of usury which can be un- 
feignedly commended. 
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The success which the appeal for that other 
“oe similar enterprise, the Bexhill Free Library, 
of the Press, Similar in aim though differing in methods, has 
happily met, makes one hopeful in regard to the 
C.T.S. There are many who have the means, given the know- 
ledge and will, to found in perpetuity the Apostolate of the Press, 
whether exercised by book or pamphlet. The touching letter 
of the Bexhill Librarian in the Catholic papers of October roth 
surely proves how dear to Heaven is the work to which he and 
his have devoted life and fortune. The silent preaching of good 
books—how vast and continuous is its influence! And now when 
education is spreading and the worker, thank God, will have more 
time to attend to his personal culture, how unlimited is the scope 
of this Apostolate! The world is so drenched and deluged with 
bad books that, were it not for the vitality of the truth and the 
craving the human mind has for it, we should despair of counter- 
acting the flood. But far from despairing we should put forth 
every effort to multiply good literature and to bring it within 
reach of the masses, by supporting every institution for the pur- 
pose which the zeal of individuals has originated. The Catholic 
Reading Guild also distributes books, and so, of course, do the 
various parochial libraries; there is abundance of ammunition 
if only it could be despatched to its object. We want reading- 
rooms, as well, open to all, like the admirable Catholic Refer- 
ence Library in Victoria Street, which has brought so many to 
the knowledge of the truth; we want such facilities especially 
for the workers, where the social literature of the Church could 
be brought to their notice, and some attempt made to check the 
spread of socialist fallacies. Here is a field only scantily cul- 
tivated so far, but how abundant the promise of the harvest! 


: But, in addition to the written, there is the 

The Catholic spoken word. Here again the faith must be 
a beholden, not merely to the theologians and 
preachers, but to the £cclesia discens, the 

Church which learns, but learns in order to teach in turn. We 
are witnesses in our own day of a great extension of this lay zeal 
in London and elsewhere. Over and above Father Philip 
Fletcher's band of Ransom lecturers, the pioneers of Catholic pub- 
lic preaching in the parks, we have the highly efficient Catholic 
Evidence Guild, which held its second annual Conference at 
Westminster on October 3rd. The new Director of ‘Studies of 
the Guild, Dr. J. R. Arendzen, aptly compared the conditions of 
the Church to-day in such cities as London to those which faced 
the early Church when it had to meet paganism. And as the 
needs of those days gave birth to a great lay organization, the 
Catechetical School of Alexandria, he thought it significant that 
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here and now there should arise a lay “ Catechetical School of 
Westminster" in the shape of the Evidence Guild. It is con- 
soling to know that the average attendance at the weekly study- 
class which was 50 last January has risen steadily till it now 
stands at 160. Not all these, of course, intend to be Park 
speakers : the combination of “humility, tact, courtesy, refinement, 
piety, knowledge and eloquence,” which forms, according to the 
Report, the ideal lecturer, is not readily attained. But as much 
real good may perhaps be done by a ¢é @ ¢é/e with an inquirer 
as by a discourse to a Park audience, and these students want 
primarily to qualify themselves to give an account of the faith 
that is in them. 

Singularly enough, almost coincidently with the meeting of 
the Evidence Guild at Westminster, the C.S.G. at Oxford were 
debating whether a course of apologetics should not be added 
to the ordinary economic courses. This suggests a corresponding 
development of the Park work. Nothing could be more helpful 
at the present time than an exposition of the ethical basis of the 
Church's attitude towards both Capital and Labour. Pure 
economics could be left alone, just as politics must, but such 
books as Garriguet’s 7he Social Value af the Gospel and Father 
Martindale's 7he Gospel and the Citizen would form the ground- 
work of much sound apologetic. Perhaps, in our ignorance, we 
are suggesting a measure already in practice. 


Another October Congress, which was oé in- 

—— ae terfered with by the strike, was that of the 
Church Congress. ADglicans at Leicester, which was opened on 
October 13th and lasted four days. The pre- 

vailing impression one gets from reading the various speeches 
delivered at it is that, for the English Church, Christ's revelation 
has been in vain. At any rate it has not succeeded in giving the 
leaders of that Church any security as to the truth of the most 
essential dogmas. Hence the “ Divine diversity” (a variant of 
the familiar “glorious comprehensiveness "’) which the Bishop 
of Carlisle claims as the distinctive note of Anglicanism,’ and 
which, as it includes the affirmation and denial of such funda- 
mental truths as the Divinity of Christ and the Real Presence, 
leaves the believer to believe as he pleases. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, preaching on Unity, implied that differences of belief 
were due to “ deep-down differences of temperament," and spoke 
of “distinctive truths,” loyalty to which need not prevent “ one- 
ness both in faith and in potential action.” Still, however hazy 
regarding points of doctrine, we are glad to record that his Grace 
came down weightily on the right side on a question of morality, 
condemning the medical advocacy of the official provision of 


1 See Tus Monts for October, 1919, p. 355. 
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prophylactics, ‘‘as smoothing the way of vice.” But we note 
with regret that in reference to another moral matter, the practice 
of artificial birth restriction, the Bishop of Birmingham took no 
steps to remove the scandal which his previous qualified approval 
had given. On this occasion, indeed, he did not go so far as 
before, but contented himself with saying that the morality of 
the practice should be left ‘‘ to the conscience of the individual." 
As Bishops are supposed to be the authorized interpreters of 
the moral law, this strikes us as a weak evasion of duty, and we 
are not surprised that an indignant Anglican has addressed “ An 
Open Letter to the Bishop of Birmingham,” dealing frankly with 
his Lordship’s attitude. Nor is it astonishing that a layman, 
Dr. Amand Routh, should at the Congress step into the place 
vacated by his pastor and declare that it is the doctor’s business 
to decide whether this foul sin should be committed or not, a 
striking illustration of the modern divorce between medicine and 
morality. 


For a sample of the provincialism of certain 
Anglican types of Anglican mind, as well as of their re- 
Eschatology. —_ jection of any definite revelation, one need only 
refer to the discussion on “ The Future Life.” 
They constantly tend to estimate the fortunes of Christianity 
by what is happening in their own insular and decadent com- 
munion. According to the Dean of St. Paul's, the man in the 
pew had lost interest in a future life because of the “very crude 
eschatology of the past": therefore, away with your localized 
heaven and hell, your doctrine of merit, your bodily resurrection I: 
About immortality “we must not shrink from admitting that we 
know very little indeed.” But another dignitary knows, at any 
rate, that “the war has given the death blow to the already 
moribund doctrine of eternal punishment, if by that is meant that 
the soul's final destiny is irrevocably fixed when it left the body.” 
Here we have Origen’s old “ Restitutionism” appearing again 
in this very up-to-date Congress. Rightly was Modernism stig- 
matized as a “congeries of all heresies." The conclusions of 
this particular modernist are worth a further quotation: 


No subject is more ripe for revision and reconstruction 
than our traditional eschatology. A new presentation is 
urgently needed. It will come. A silence has fallen upon 
the pulpits in this matter, partly because the clergy have 
begun to realize the truths of Biblical criticism and know 
that the traditional eschatology cannot be defended ; partly 
because there is a growing interest in social and economic 
problems. 


! Published by Satchel and Son; Leicester, See also The Commonwealth, Oct. 
1919, p. 266. 
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What a picture of the Anglican pastorate! The clergy are too 
busy with this life to think of the other, or, if they do, since they 
themselves have cast away Church authority and the Germans 
have taken away their Bible, they don't know what to say about 
it! Are these speakers so soothed by “ the rustic murmur of their 
burgh ” as not to be able to hear the truths of the ™ traditional 
eschatology " preached from a million Catholic pulpits through- 
out the world, and living and energizing in innumerable souls? 


, The Congress speakers on the burning question 
——- of Spiritualism were happily at one in de- 
Spiritualism. nouncing its dangers, but here again there was 
an utter lack of guidance. Despite the havoc 
daily wrought in souls by this forbidden trafficking with the un- 
seen world, no authority pronounced it sinful. All the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury did, or perhaps could do, was to assure 
his hearers that the matter would have the consideration of the 
Bishops—next year. The hungry sheep had to be content with 
that, and, meanwhile, the apostles of the new revelation proceed 
on their campaign undenounced by the National Church. Yet 
what is the new revelation but a challenge to the old? Are the 
Anglican Bishops so open-minded as to the unique claims of 
Christianity that they are prepared to discuss even the possi- 
bility of a later and different manifestation of the Divine will 
and purpose towards mankind? Do they not feel in regard 
to their creed, as all real Christians should feel, with St. Paul, 
that even if an angel from heaven should preach a gospel other 
than that they had received, he should be held accursed? If 
not, why maintain the pretence of being a Christian Church at 
all? How different was the attitude displayed at the Catholic 
Truth Society Conference, where the true Church’s unequivocal 
denunciation of spiritualistic practices, and her clear prohibition 
even of attendance at them was strongly emphasized. 


; The question of Christian Reunion and of 
oe anee domestic unity was necessarily discussed at the 
ot heme. Congress. The Rev. N.P. Williams showed a 
clear understanding of the Catholic conception 

of the Church, as a body which could suffer external diminution 
by losing fragments but never experience schism within itself. So 
long as that conception lasts, with its corollary that “the Anglican 
Church could only be admitted to its communion on condition of 
acknowledging that it was and always had been an heretical and 
schismatical body, a monument of human pride and sin,” he 
rightly feels that there can be no reunion, for, he added, “it ia 
of course unnecessary to say that we have no intention of doing 
anything of the kind.” If only Anglicans and others would re- 
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member this, the Catholic conception of the Church, how much 
vain effort would be spared. Mr. Williams's only hope is, since 
he very properly despairs of the Papacy disappearing and the 
“Roman Communion” breaking up, that “a slow, gradual and 
almost imperceptible transformation of the theoretical basis of 
the Papacy"’ may take place which, while leaving the external 
structure much as it is, would make such other modifications in 
the theory of the Church “as would permit other Christian bodies 
to reunite with it without having to make an abject and uncon- 
ditional surrender.” It is a somewhat subtle conception which 
baffles our analysis, and we are not surprised that Mr. Williams 
postulates some 100 or 150 years for its realization. Meanwhile, 
he would have the Christian Reunionists “ leave the Roman Com- 
munion respectfully but decidedly alone for the time being and 
concentrate on the endeavour to federate all non-Roman Orthodox 
and Catholic Christians." Quod felix faustumque sit. The Rev. 
W. Temple on the same theme adds another to the many curiosi- 
ties of Anglican thought on the Church's constitution by admit- 
ting, in the case of the Nonconformists, the possibility of partial 
schism, of branches, so to speak, not wholly cut off but hanging 
as it were by the bark. 

The debate on domestic unity was characterized by much 
candid and touching searching of hearts, but revealed the same 
inadequate conception of truth and the same despair of reaching 
certainty about spiritual things that hung like a cloud over the 
whole Congress. 


These pages have so often been employed to 

An Amende refute, with as much patience as might be, the 
Honorable. persistent calumny that “ Loyola taught his fol- 
lowers the principle that the end justifies the 

means,” that we did not think it necessary to reiterate that refuta- 
tion when towards the end of August the distinguished military 
writer, Major-General Sir F. Maurice, repeated the calumny in 
the Daily News, and a Morning Post journalist endorsed it a few 
days later. Journalists are too hurried to be accurate, and mili- 
tary men are not well-read in theological controversy. But this 
particular military man subsequently exhibited a characteristic 
sufficiently rare to be worth recording, showing that, though not 
a Catholic, he does not take for granted that Catholics are fair 
game for slander. He professed himself willing to retract if 
his accusation, made in good faith, should be proved to be un- 
founded. He was furnished with the required proofs, and there- 
upon wrote to the same paper in which his calumny had appeared 
a straightforward retraction and apology.’ It is only after all 
what one would expect from a soldier and a gentleman, but, as we 


1 See Daily News, Oct. 23, 1919. 
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have said, it is so seldom done in similar cases that it deserves 
to be put on record. The calumny is always reviving. When 
in 1913 it appeared in 7%e Times, the late Mr. W.S. Lilly ex- 
posed it in an admirable letter to that paper (July 1st). A more 
exhaustive refutation, which appeared later as a C.T.S. pam- 
phlet, may be found in THE MONTH for December, 1901, from 
the pen of Father Gerard. It was made the subject of a trial at 
law in Germany in 1905, when the court declared there was no 
evidence to support it. Let us hope that, for some years to come 
at least, the more reputable English papers will refrain from 
giving it currency. 


The The resignation of Sir Bertram Windle from 
Resignation of the Presidency of University College, Cork, is 
gnation o: age . 
Sir B. Windle. @" event which in the ordinary course would 
have been deplored by all interested in higher 
education in Ireland. For at the moment there is no one of 
equal standing in the literary and scientific worlds qualified to 
take his place. But when we learn that the resignation, although 
warranted on the score of age, might have been deferred and 
Sir Bertram’s invaluable services been retained, had the Govern- 
ment yielded to the just and natural desire of the Province of 
Munster to have a self-contained and autonomous University at 
Cork, similar to that granted to Belfast, indignation is mingled 
with regret. Can we doubt that if Ireland had been mistress of 
her own destinies such a University, demanded on solid grounds 
by those immediately concerned, would have been speedily in- 
stituted? When we reflect on the struggles prolonged for gener- 
ations which had to precede the tardy and inadequate establish- 
ment of a federated National University in 1909, a compromise 
itself only effected because of the colossal Liberal majority of 
those times, can we wonder that many people in Ireland have 
grown dissatisfied with the ‘“ English connection” and imagine 
that they would fare better were it dissolved? The starving of 
Irish education, university and secondary alike, is one of those 
spiritual wrongs for which no amount of material prosperity can 
compensate. Whilst recognizing that Sir Bertram Windle has 
every right in the circumstances to resign, we should be sorry if 
the Catholics of Cork, though deprived of his guidance and sup- 
port, were to falter in the pursuit of their legitimate claims. 


THE EDITOR, 


VOL. CXXXIV, EE 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Capitalism : wherein it is evil [H. Somerville in America, Sept. 13, 1919, 
p. 578; T. J. Duffy, /éid. Sept. 20, 1919, p. 585). 

God's Salvific Will [Card. Billot in Etudes, Oct. 20, 1919, p. 129]. 

Indulgences, The Discipline of [Rev. E. N. Owen in Catholic Gazette, 
Oct. 1919, p. 217]. 

Private Ownership, The Limits of [Catholic Magazine for South Africa, 
Sept., 1919, p. 391]. 

St. John’s Gospel, How to read [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Catholic 
World, Oct., 1919, p. 65]. 

Socialism and Catholic Teaching [P. Finlay, S.J., in Studies, Sept. 1919, 
P- 353). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Bigotry in The Children’s Newspaper [C. B. N., Oct., 1919, p. 178]. 

End justifies Means, Calumny again refuted [C. B. N., Oct., 1919, p. 177]. 

Modern Anarchy [Y. de la Briére in Etudes, Oct. 20, 1919, p. 221]. 

McCabe’s “Existence of God,” a romance [D. Downey in Catholic 
Review, Oct.— Dec., 1919]. 

Papacy, Anglicans and (continued) [Tadlet, Oct. 11, 18, 25, 1919). 

Religion and Physical Science [R. H. Allerton in Catholic Gazette, Sept. 
1919, p- 189]. 

neem and its Dangers [H. Thurston, S.J., in Studies, Sept., 1919, 
p. 383) 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


_ Catholicism in Yugo-Slavia [E. Christitch in America, Sept. 27, 1919]; 
in Turkey [H. Riondel in Etudes, Oct. 20, 1919, p. 191]. 


_ Death? Shall all suffer [J. Donovan, S.J., on St. Paul's “living remnant” 
in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Sept., 1919, p. 215). 

Lilly, The late W. S. [Canon Barry in Dudlin Review, Oct.—Dec., 
1919, p. 192]. 

Protestant Proselytism in France [A merica, Sept. 20, 1919, p- 597]. 

Spirit-Photography, a reality [J. G. Raupert in Catholic World, Oct., 
1919, p. 48). 























REVIEWS 


I—PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT? 


ATHER W. B. O’DOWD’S handbook on Preaching, 

which is the latest addition to the Westminster Library 
for Priests and Students, is a book of quite exceptional merit. 
We venture to say that no priest engaged in parochial work, 
however experienced, could read it through without deriving 
great benefit and without being glad that it had come into 
his hands. The quality which impresses us most in this little 
manual is its adaptation to practical needs. One recognizes 
at once that the writer has not merely been evolving theories 
in the seclusion of a house of studies, but that he has tested 
the advice he gives and that the whole subject is to hima 
matter of deep and intelligent concern. Secondly, it is a 
sane book, based upon the recognition of the fact that the 
capacity and gifts of those who are called to the office of 
preaching vary immensely, and that different means must be 
employed when the conditions of the problem are inevitably 
so far from uniform. As Father O’Dowd very truly says: “on 
account of the variety of mental outfit, no system of prepara- 
tion can claim to be universally valid.” For that reason he 
offers the student this practical advice : 


When a man wishes to make a choice of the method of preparing 
his sermons, the first thing that has to be done is something ana- 
logous to making a general examination of conscience. He must 
first of all understand himself. What is the proportion of each 
talent in the mixture of those faculties which nature and education 
have supplied to him? Has hea reliable memory, a vivid imagi- 
nation, a ready command of language? And which of these gifts 
predominates ? Is his thinking instinctively clear, or does he find 
that his second thoughts are nearly alwaysthe best? Where is he 
weak and where is he strong? This is of the first importance, for 
the instrument that he is to use most constantly is his own 
personality, 


While making due allowance for such considerations as 


| Preaching. By the Rev. W. B. O’Dowd, forming part of the Westminster 
Library. London : Longmans. Pp. xii. 236. Price, 6s. net. 1919. 
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these, Father O’Dowd inclines to the opinion, which is also, 
he tells us, the opinion of most of the authorities he has been 
able to consult, that the preacher should begin by writing his 
sermons, “then, as time goes on and his powers develop, let 
him gradually emancipate himself and accustom himself to 
preach, not indeed without preparation, but without that 
special sort of preparation that involves the writing of the 
whole discourse.” 

Among the varied contents included in this small but very 
pregnant volume we would especially commend the chapter 
on ‘Real and Unreal Preaching,” and also those entitled 
respectively ‘“‘ In the Pulpit” and ‘‘ Apologetical Conferences.” 
There is hardly a single point in these sections in which the 
writer does not carry us entirely with him and leave the 
impression that the advice given has been dictated by ex- 
perience and shrewd observation. Moreover, the form in 
which his comments are presented is eminently readable and 
the manner free from dogmatism. Father O’Dowd has also 
included in his volume much supplementary matter of practi- 
cal utility. The hints to young preachers, drafted by the 
late Mgr. R. H. Benson under the heading “‘ How to write a 
Sermon,” which are incorporated in the chapter on ‘‘ Extem- 
porary Preaching,” will be greatly appreciated by many. So 
also will the author’s suggested ‘‘ Course of Sermons for Three 
Years” given in Appendix IV. Of like value are the other 
Appendices, presenting the text of certain Papal utterances on 
preaching, issued in recent times but too often overlooked. 


2—THE WORLD-CRISIS! 


HE Socialist Movement in the United States has 

reached a further degree of evolution than it has 
amongst us: there, for instance, the anarchist association 
known as the “Industrial Workers of the World,” which 
has been outlawed in Australia and elsewhere, boasts a con- 
siderable membership, though the most notorious of its 
leaders, Eugene Debs and others, are in convict prisons, 
sentenced for planning murderous outrages. And even those 
who do not in practice go so far as the I.W.W. often 


' Bolshevism ; its Cure. By David Goldstein and Martha Moore Avery. 
Boston : School of Political Economy. Pp. x. 414. Price, $1.50. 1919. 
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embrace theories and projects not essentially different from 
theirs. Inasmuch as full-blown Socialism is atheistic and 
determinist, it abolishes the absolute distinction between right 
and wrong, and substitutes human conventions for divine law, 
and how terribly full-blown is Socialism in the States the 
latest work of those well-known ex-Socialist, anti-Socialist 
lecturers, D. Goldstein and M. M. Avery, abundantly proves. 
Marxian Socialism logically issues in Bolshevism, and our 
authors give it that significant title. Their object is to depict 
its true character and to prescribe its only possible remedy. 
The cure for the disease of Bolshevism is Christianity, in its 
complete form seen in the Catholic Church. They have every 
justification for considering that unless the world becomes 
Christianized as only Catholicism can Christianize it, it will 
finally be Russianized. They quote the express declaration 
of Emile Vandevelde, a Minister of the Belgian Crown, yet 
none the less an advanced Socialist and Chairman of the 
International Socialist Bureau, that “in the Old World two 
gigantic coalitions are formed by the elimination of interme- 
diaries: the Black International and the Red International 
. . . Between these two extremes Protestantism hesitates and 
Liberalism shifts from place to place.” On the Catholic side 
the same prognosis has frequently been made. Cardinal 
Manning in his Four Great Evils of the Day pointed out half a 
century ago how the secularization of the State consequent on 
the Reformation was paving the way to the reign of anti- 
Christ, whilst Pope Leo XIII. in many of his Encyclicals 
uttered warning after warning as to the result of the divorce 
of human society from God. Now, whilst indignantly re- 
pudiating the conception of the Church as an extreme, stand- 
ing as she does for the great central truth of God’s sovereignty, 
our authors make abundantly plain that she embodies an 
ideal opposed at nearly all points to the Socialist conception 
of human destiny. This traditional position of the Catholic 
Church is sufficiently well known to dispense with any need of 
elaboration, and so the bulk of the book—and this constitutes 
its great value—is devoted to an exposition of the Bolshevik- 
Socialist movement in all countries, but particularly in the 
States. These experienced observers, at touch with Socialism 
at every point, have collected a mass of evidence, which is 
simply appalling in its significance, concerning the anti- 
nomian propaganda incessantly prosecuted amongst the un- 
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educated masses who, deprived of all religious faith and en- 
slaved to a hopeless materialism, fall easy victims to appeals 
to their natural pride and covetousness. After indicating 
the various lines of cleavage between different sections of 
socialists—the recent Berne Congress, convoked by Mr. A. 
Henderson and M. Camille Huysmans, to found a Third 
International, was contemptuously repudiated by the ex- 
tremists—our authors devote themselves to the work of the 
genuine Bolshevikelement. This latter, too, wants to establish 
a Third International and it appeals to some two-score bodies 
in every country to accept their programme, and so join 
in constituting it. The list of these bodies (pp. 25 — 27) 
will surprise many who think that British Socialism is 
essentially sober and bourgeois, for the programme, as ex- 
pounded with copious citations in the rest of the book, aims at 
dissolving the bonds of patriotism, of family life, and of 
society itself, and would reproduce, the world over, the bloody 
tyranny of Moscow. We are told in detail how the propa- 
ganda is being directed to corrupting the Army and Navy, anda 
particularly ominous chapter discloses how wide-spread is its 
work in American schools, from kindergarten to University. 
Seventy-one Universities and Colleges, including Yale, 
Harvard, and Johns Hopkins have their Socialist Councils 
amongst the alumni, and the international ‘‘ Young Peoples’ 
Socialist League” is particularly active in “the little red 
school-house.” Perhaps those in authority will take note that 
there are no such anti-civic organizations in Catholic Uni- 
versities or parochial schools. In fact—and readers of an 
article in the current issue will appreciate the information 
—it is to the Boy Scout movement that many American 
patriots look to meet this insidious assault on the morals 
of the young. The America Boy-Scouts now number 348,874 
members, and their organization is so formidable that 
the Bolsheviks are attempting an anti-Scout movement. 
Chapter vii., devoted to ‘‘ Bolshevism Itself,” is one of the 
most instructive in the book, for it depicts the Bolshevik 
ideal in the words of those who are trying to put it into 
practice. We note that the infamous decree of the Council 
of Saratov (March 15, 1918) which “nationalized ’’ women is 
taken as genuine by the authors: genuine or not, it would 
only be the logical outcome of the theories of H. G. Wells, 
B. Shaw and other a-moralist writers in our midst. 
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This book, if Governments were wise, should be scattered 
abroad by the million at the public expense. It is a merciless 
and damning exposure of the growing menace to civilization 
resulting from irreligious “free thought.” Were it not so amply 
documented, its revelations might be thought incredible. 
Catholics at any rate should see that it is as widely dissemi- 
nated as possible, so that the members of the Church militant 
may take their proper share in averting the evils that 
threaten human society. 


3—THE “ DICTIONNAIRE APOLOGETIQUE”? 


T is some time since the last fascicule of Pére d’Ales’ 
Dictionnaire apologétique appeared. But now that the war 

is over and paper is more obtainable another fascicule is sent us 
by the publishers, the herald, as we trust, of a regular succes- 
sion of these welcome instalments, which are coming to be 
recognized as an indispensable aid to Catholic study. This 
15th fascicule fully sustains the reputation the work has already 
acquired. It commences in the middle of a long article on 
Modernisme, even the continuation of it now added amounting 
to some 55 pages and including a long section by Mgr. Farges 
on the three dominant ideas of this heresy, Evolutionism, 
Agnosticism, and Immanence, and another of similar length 
by way of commentary on the Encyclical Pascendi by Pére 
Jules Lebreton. Another long and important article is that on 
Monisme, a name which needs careful distinction, so various 
are its species. Pére Mallebrancq, S.J., late professor in the 
scholasticate of Gemert, examines these in a manner most 
lucid and searching. Amongst shorter but highly useful 
articles are that of the Abbé Potron, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Angers, on Systéme du Monde, M. Paul Allard’s 
Destruction des Monuments antiques (that is, of the old pagan 
buildings, undeservedly imputed to the early Christian 
Emperors), the Expulsion des Morisques from Spain, and the 
Affaire Mortara, both by Dom J. Souben, O.S.B. But 
the article in this fascicule which will attract most attention 
is the long treatise entitled Moise et Fosue from the pen of 
the Abbé Touzard, a professor of the Catholic Institute 
1 Dictionnaire apologétigue de la Foi catholique. Sous la direction de 


A. d’Alés. Fasc. XV. “ Modernisme—Musique religieuse.” Paris : Beau- 
chesne. 1919. Price, 15 fr. 
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of Paris. It is not possible in a short book notice to 
discuss an article of considerable length, and crowded with 
details, each of which offers material for minute exami- 
nation, but it can be confidently said that this able article 
will be held henceforth to mark an epoch in Catholic 
exegesis. It touches on every department of the compli- 
cated question, giving a central place to the decisions of the 
Biblical Commission of June, 1906. These are very cautiously 
drawn up as a guide for Catholic scholars, to whom they 
indicate the line to be taken in discussing the problem but 
leave them free in regard to all points which are not 
demonstrably incompatible with defined Catholic dogmas. 
Abbé Touzard, after citing the text of these decisions and 
carefully exploring the meaning of every term employed in 
them, goes on to apply the principles thus gathered to the 
various conclusions drawn by the higher critics. The Biblical 
Commission allows that ‘‘ Mosaic authorship” permits of the 
theory that Moses used many secretaries, to whom he must 
have dictated the course of ideas they were to embody, 
availing himself, however, of the results of their, as well as 
of his own, personal inquiries, and revising and sanctioning 
what they set down under his direction,—he himself in so 
doing being under the influence of the divine Spirit. This 
relation of Moses, the principal author, to these auxiliaries 
may account for differences in style and point of view, and 
even for the doublets which are sometimes discernible in the 
text, as it has come down to us. It is consistent, too, with 
inspiration that Moses in thus acting drew from pre-existing 
sources, and the question arises, what were these? It is 
known how the higher critics have thought they could dis- 
tinguish four principal sources, generally named J, E, D 
and P. Abbé Touzard is prepared to take these as approxi- 
mately correct, and he thinks that Catholic criticism may 
accept this hypothesis to start with and work from. But 
if they are to be considered sources, whereas Moses is 
the principal author of the whole substance of the Penta- 
teuch, they must have existed themselves at a date earlier 
than that of his own composition, and Abbé Touzard goes 
exhaustively through the historical allusions spread over the 
narrative and argues convincingly that neither it nor the 
sources from which it draws could have been written much 
later than the date of the Exodus, as adherence to the Well- 
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hausen theory postulates. Still, here a qualification is admis- 
sible. A distinction must be drawn between the historical 
and legislative elements. It is quite consistent with the 
Mosaic origin of the legislation of the Pentateuch that its 
fundamentals only should have originated with him. Legisla- 
tion is a thing which requires to be adapted from time to 
time to new conditions as they arise, and it is intelligible that 
according to Hebrew custom later prescriptions should have 
been entered in the old law book without that indication of 
their separate origin which our modern literary methods 
would require. 

This is in outline the course taken in the article to which 
we are referring, and readers of it will find how minutely the 
author supports it by a discussion of innumerable small points, 
tending to vindicate the verisimilitude of the narrative of the 
Pentateuch against the somewhat rash objections which the 
schools of Wellhausen and Graf have accumulated to discredit 
it. Of Abbé Touzard’s theory in general it would be pre- 
mature to pass judgment at present. It requires to be search- 
ingly considered, especially in regard to some points which 
it is not so easy to make accord with the Church’s rigid 
concept of inspiration. But as offered to Catholic scholars it 
seems very suggestive, and under their scrutiny it will gradually 
appear whether it needs revision in any respect. Besides it is 
to be remembered that it is proposed, in submission to the 
authority of the Church which, acting through the students at 
the service of the Biblical Commission, is habitually on the 
alert to advance the exploration of this most difficult of 
problems. And one thing is at least certain. The destructive 
theories in regard to the Pentateuch are progressively being 
found out. The Wellhausen theory for instance, can hardly 
survive the objections cast in its path by the archeological 
discoveries of the last quarter of a century, especially of that 
of the Hammurabi tablets. 





SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL, 
T would savour of impiety to say that Pére Jules Lebreton, Professor 
ot the History of Christian Origins at the Catholic Institute, Paris, had 
made the profound mystery of the Holy Trinity his own. But, as his larger 
work, Origines du dogme de la Trinité, the first volume of which we re- 
viewed over nine years ago, proves, he has devoted long years to the 
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study of it. And so his little book Le Dieu Vivant: la Révélation de la 
Sainte Trinité dans le Nouveau Testament (Beauchesne: 3.75 fr.) comes 
to us with all the recommendation suggested by profound historical 
scholarship and theological learning. It is written for the ordinary educated 
Christian and shows, first, the essential place in the Christian revelation 
taken by this dogma, and then how gradually and definitely it was made 
known by the life and teaching of our Lord and of His immediate 
disciples. No one could read intelligently this luminous little treatise 
without growing in fervour and solidity of devotion. 

Unlike Pére Lebreton’s treatise, Divine Charity: its nature and neces- 
sity, an essay presented for the Degree of Doctor at Maynooth by the 
Rev. Patrick O'Neill (Gill and Son: 4s. net), is not written for the man 
in the street but for the theologian. The former would be puzzled by 
what might seem to him an excessive care to label correctly certain 
acts of the soul: the latter will delight in the skill with which various 
difficulties are propounded and solved. But, as the upshot is to declare 
the act of Divine charity as easy of performance as it is important, your 
even Christian will welcome this learned essay. I had rather, says 
4 Kempis, feel compunction than know its definition, and he would have 
said the same of charity. In any case, Father O’Neill’s doctorate 
thesis will help the reader to do both. And if he is tempted 
to think that much of it is a dis de verbo, he must remember that a 
sound form of words is essential to the tradition of Catholic doctrine, and 
he will be comforted by the author’s assurance that the divergences 
between great theologians which he discusses are confined to theory. In 
practice all difficulties disappear. The author uses with reluctance the 
phrase “the love of concupiscence of God,” because of the evil connota- 
tion of “‘ concupiscence ": might we suggest that “* desire" would express 
his meaning equally well without that drawback? 

We are almost tired of recommending Colonel Turton’s The Truth of 
Christianity (Wells Gardner and Co.: 2s. net) as the best non-Catholic 
apologetic work we know, and capable of reaching, we may well believe, 
minds which would shrink from anything professedly Catholic. Here is the 
ninth edition, carefully revised throughout, and the book, while it grows in 
value, singularly enough decreases in price. Over 500 pages for 2s. net, 
neatly and strongly bound, constitutes a phenomenon in modern book- 
production. 

Buried away in one of the ponderous tomes of Father Harper's 
Peace through the Truth was what Fr. Joseph Rickaby, who has exhumed 
and re-edited it under the title The Immaculate Conception (Burns and 
Oates: 2s. 6d. net), calls the best exposition of that dogma to be met 
with in the English language. He has done a service, therefore, to all 
true Catholics by putting within their reach this admirable treatise, freed 
from the now unnecessary matter which the controversy with Pusey 
called for, and supplemented by sundry notes of his own. 

For missionaries amongst Muhammadan peoples and for all interested 
in the study of comparative religion, the Rev. H. U. W. Stanton’s The 
Teaching of the Qur’an (S.P.C.K.: 7s. net) will prove of immense interest. 
It aims at getting at Muhammad's original teaching before it became 
obscured by glosses, and is rigidly confined to the text—a document only 
slightly longer than the New Testament. Derived, partly at least, from 
our Scriptures, the Koran has no message for Christians, but if 
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the Moslem is to be converted, the approach is best made through his 
own sacred book. A very full and useful subject-index, compiled with 
great care, enables the reader to follow Mr. Stanton’s exposition in the 
text itself, 

Work on the Elephantine Pafyri, that precious assortment of B.C. 
fifth-century writings brought to light in this generation, continues 
steadily, and the S.P.C.K. has recently issued a translation}~ Jewish 
Documents of the Time of Ezra: 4s. 6d. net—by Mr. A. Cowley, of some 
thirty-six papyri, dealing with the affairs of a Jewish Colony in Egypt 
at that remote date. With three or four exceptions they concern secular 
affairs. Mr. Cowley discusses in his Introduction the various interesting 
questions suggested by these documents as to the religious status of 
the colonists. At the end he translates two longer texts which are older 
than the other papyri—The Story of Ahikar and a papyrus translation 
ot part of the Behistun inscription. 


Canon Law. 


The third volume of Father Augustine’s Commentary on the New 
Code of Canon Law (Herder: tos. 6d. net) embraces Canons 487—725, and 
deals with “ Ecclesiastical Persons,” that is, religious and lay-folk, in 
so far as by their manner of life they come under Church regulation. A 
valuable Preface by Cardinal Gasquet points out that the codification of 
this portion of Canon Law was of the utmost importance, because of the 
immense variety of religious institutes which sprang up after the Council 
of Trent, and regarding which no uniform legislation existed. This is now 
supplied and, as the Cardinal mentions, several important changes in 
the old discipline are introduced, such as the universal provision for 
three years “temporary” vows before perpetual vows are admitted,and the 
restriction of the application of the term “religious” to those who live in 
community under vow. This third volume contains along and very inter- 
esting historical introduction on the religious state.The commentary is very 
full and satisfactory: for the first time in a work of this sort, we have 
found the words gui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt, expressing an im- 
pediment to valid reception to a noviciate, explained, and, many will note 
with satisfaction, the explanation restricts the impediment to formal 
heretics. The second part refers to the very numerous lay-organizationg 
of a religious character, third orders, sodalities, and the like, which 
abound in the Church and are now for the first time brought under a 
uniform system of law. 

The clear and compact treatise of Pére G. Neyron, S.J., on Le 
Gouvernement de l’Eglise (Beauchesne: 6.00 fr. net) has no direct reference 
to the Code as such, but treats of the great fundamental principles 
which inspired and regulated the growth of the Church's constitution 
during the ages. After a preliminary glance at the idea of the Church as 
conceived in the “modern mind,” he traces, in a succession of able 
chapters, how Apostolic succession is maintained, the growth of cen- 
tralization, its relations to local usages and traditions, the Church’s 
claim to absolute power, how the Church regards freedom of thought, 
how the Church helps the spiritual life. Moreover, in two Appendices he 
discusses the work of the Vatican Council and the Catholic view of 
toleration. It will be seen how “ actual” all this is, and how well worth 
the attention of the zealous and educated Catholic. 
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APOLOGETIC. 

The spectacle of the disunion of Christendom and the consequent 
scandal to the Faith has prompted Mr. J. W. Poynter to put together, 
in Rome, Christendom and “a League of Churches ” (Washbourne: !s.6d. 
net), the reflections of a well-trained, well-read believer upon the phe+ 
nomenon. The result is a very able and logical piece of Apologetic, 
comforting to the perplexed Catholic, and illuminating both to the 
Agnostic and the members of non-Catholic Churches. Mr. Poynter shows 
himself familiar with the difficulties urged from all quarters against 
the Catholic concept of the Christian Church, and, by candidly analysing 
and appraising them, he proves that it is the only concept which satisfies 
both reason and experience. We hope the little treatise will be widely 
read and studied. 

After all, the chief proof of Christianity is the standing miracle of 
the survival of the Church, unconquered, unchanged, self-consistent, in- 
fallible, throughout the ages. It would be impossible for a man-made 
institution to endure the storms from without and from within that she 
has encountered from the first, and to adapt herself, whilst ever the same 
in essence, to the changing societies in which she found herself. The 
marvellous record of these crises in the Church’s life is graphically 
sketched in The Church at the Turning-points of History (Burns and 
Oates: 5s. net), translated, from the French original of the late Professor 
Godefroid Kurth, of Liege, by Mgr. Victor Day, Vicar General of Helena, 
U.S.A. The “ reactions,” so to term them, of the human element of the 
Church, as its original Jewish environment became successively Gentile, 
barbarian, feudal, Czesarian or absolutist,Neo-pagan and revolutionary, are 
luminously described by the famous Belgian historian, and the appearance 
of his work in English garb will be welcomed by all amongst us who 
realize what an important and interesting study Church History is. 

The youthful mind used to be, perhaps still is, inveigled into learn- 
ing something about the habits and customs of the ancients by being 
provided with two stories, Gallus and Charicles, written by one Bekker, 
a German, These stories were concerned with events that happened in 
ancient Rome and Athens respectively, and they brought in an enormous 
amount of antiquarian lore plentifully documented with footnotes. To 
one reader at any rate there seemed in these tales an intolerable deal 
of powder to very little jam. Now Mr. George Mozart, taking a leaf or 
two from Bekker’s books, sets out to inform an unbelieving generation, 
through the medium of a romance, July (Washbourne: §s. net), of what 
may well seem ancient history to them—the creed and practices of the 
Catholic Church. But happily he is more artful than the German Profes- 
sor, and gives us much more story than he did, story “told in the 
language of ‘the man in the street’,” and conveying a good deal of 
sound doctrine. The book will surprise those who, knowing the author’s 
reputation, expect nothing from it but his characteristic wit and humour: 
let us hope that, having come to laugh, they will remain to pray. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We imagine that Father Denis Lynch, S.J., in giving his new bio- 
graphy of the Maid of Orleans the title St. Joan of Are (Benziger: $2.50), 
has somewhat anticipated the moment when that glorious epithet can be 
canonically applied to her. But that is of little account: the formal 
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conclusion of her process of canonization cannot now be long delayed, 
and meanwhile the exploits of Joan’s countrymen in the late war make 
the appearance of this life of their great warrior patron most opportune. 
Father Lynch has made use of the latest authorities and marshals the 
facts of the story with great skill and freshness. Many illustrations of 
scenes in the life of the Saint adorn the book. 


ETHICAL. 


Father J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D., has written a very stimulating 
book in his Christian Ethics: a Text-Book of Right Living (Devin-Adair 
Co., New York: Herder, London). As indicated in the sub-title the 
treatise is not content with expounding theory but aims throughout at 
applying it to daily life. He has read widely and well on the subject, 
and illustrates it with an abundance of fresh and apposite quotations, 
His treatment follows the usual divisions of the ethical course and is 
characterized generally by soundness and sobriety of judgment. In so 
vast a subject there are, of course, many moot points, though a fuller. 
knowledge of human psychology and a closer collation of human ex- 
perience is gradually reducing them. The author’s treatment of the drink 
question, for instance, seems to us to savour of rigorism. He would have 
us hold that there is an obligation, though not a weighty or absolute 
one, on everyone to abstain from strong drink. He speaks of those 
who would say “that the individual must never under pain of serious 
sin take so much as one drink,” as “the most radical temperance advo- 
cates,” instead of styling them rank heretics. There is more than a trace 
of intemperance in such conclusions, and we advise the author to modify 
them in another edition lest people should mistrust his judgment in other 
matters. But, on the whole, there are vast potentialities of good in the 
book, for it discusses, with more particularity than many moral treatises, 
questions of the utmost importance to-day,—the relations of Labour and 
Capital, Stock-Exchange Gambling, the Marriage Contract, etc. An 
admirable series of readings closes each chapter, and there is a copious 
bibliography and well-arranged index. 

Dr. Walter McDonald, Prefect of the Dunboyne, trails his coat, if 
one may say so with respect, to some purpose in his recently published 
book, Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War, with special reference 
to Ireland (Burns and Oates: gs. net), though the price his publishers 
charge for a crown octavo volume of 220 pages may possibly limit 
the effect. Its object is, equivalently, a call to the rest of the regiment 
to get into step with its author on such questions as the nationhood of 
Ireland, the effects of the Union, the Conscription issue. Dr. McDonald 
is not unfamiliar with the réle of Athanasius contra mundum, as some of 
his philosophical and ethical speculations show, but his boldness was 
never so manifest as in this deliberate challenge to beliefs which are 
almost axiomatic amongst his brethren. He challenges them all, Bishops, 
Professors, Editors, Politicians—challenges them mostly by name, and 
no doubt the lists will soon be thronged by eager combatants. It is 
not for us to join in the fray on one side er the other. Dr. McDonald's 
method is mainly Socratic, and some of his questions seem easily enough 
answered. But if his attack calls forth (as Sir Horace Plunkett's attack 
inspired that masterpiece, Catholicity and Progress in Ireland) a reasoned 
and temperate statement of Ireland’s case, devoid of mere sentiment and 
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“ sun-burstery,” it will do much good. Part of the book is devoted to 
more general questions connected with the late war—the ethics of reprisals, 
for instance, and the killing of non-combatants, questions frequently 
discussed in this journal—and we are glad to note that they are generally 
solved in our sense. 

POETRY. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon’s The Four Years: War Poems collected and 
newly augmented (Elkin Mathews: 7s. 6d. net) will recall the various 
moods experienced by those who could only watch the conflict from 
afar, for the poet, although he had first-hand experience of the scenes 
of war, does not deal much in description, but rather reflects the horror 
and the pathos through a cultured and devout mind. He is master of a 
great variety of form, some tending to the vers lidre order, but it is 
always subdued to the thought, for there is little virtuosity in his per- 
formance. There is no room here for selection or detailed appraisement, 
but the book as a whole can be recommended to all lovers of literature. 

There is careful and accomplished workmanship in The Heart of a 
Mystic (Elkin Mathews: 2s. 6d. net), by W. R. Hall, a feature which we 
noted in an earlier volume of his, but better still, in this as in the 
former book, there is genuine and profound feeling and penetrating 
thought, full of insight into the mysteries of the world and the workings 
of its Creator. The melody and colour of the medium is in the closest 
harmony with the high convictions it conveys. 

The number and quality of the poems contained in The Malory Verse 
Book (Erskine Macdonald: 6s. net), an anthology compiled and classified 
by Editha Jenkinson “for school and general uSe,” will surprise those 
who confine their reading to the classics, For the names here gathered 
together have but a limited fame as yet, and their work is garnered in 
slim volumes or lies loose in magazines unknown to the great adult 
public and still less to the world of school. But we imagine school 
children will delight in much of this book, written as it is by the young, 
and full of joy and beauty, even when their theme is war. 


FICTION. 

John Ayscough’s new book-—how frequent they are!—is in the Alonks- 
bridge vein, though of slighter construction. Abboiscourt (Chatto and 
Windos: 7s. net) is its name, and its subject, apart from the “ love- 
interest’ that permeates it, the fortunes of an Anglican clerical family 
brought into unfamiliar contact with disreputableness and Catholicism, 
though not in the same embodiment. The book is full of genuine 
“ Ayscough " qualities—clear characterization, clever dialogue, quiet and 
natural humour—and is worthy to take a high place in the growing list 
of clean romantic literature. 

Those interested in Boy Scouts will appreciate the little volume of 
short stories called Danny Again (Putnam’s Sons: ts. 6d. net), by Vera C. 
Barclay, for they are all concerned with the doings and adventures 
ot scouts, illustrating their spirit and work, and told in excellent style. 

Another addition has been made to the descriptions, in the form of 
romantic fiction, of Socialism worked out to its logical issue, in Mr. 
Condé B. Pallen’s Crucible Island (Manhattanville Press: New York). 
A whimsical monarch has the fancy to intern all Socialists plotting 
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against his crown in an extensive mountain-girdled valley whence escape 
is impossible, convinced that no greater punishment could be devised 
than to leave them there to put their theories into practice without 
hindrance. And so indeed it proves, as one by one the primal instincts 
of humanity find themselves crushed and violated by a soul-less tyranny. 
The story, as do most romans a@ thése, moves somewhat stiffly, but there 
is no mistaking the moral. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Recent issues of the “ American Association for International Con- 
ciliation”” include No. 140, containing two valuable reports, that of the 
Commission on International Labour and that of the Provisional Joint 
Committee of the British National Industrial Conference; No. 141, which 
contains the text of the Treaty signed by Poland and the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and two papers on the problems presented by 
Northern Epirus and Eastern Galicia; and No. 142, a most valuable 
document, being the full text of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. 

No. 3 of the National Catholic War Council’s pamphlets deals with 
Unemployment, with special reference to American conditions and the 
demobilised U.S. soldier. It is entirely practical and does not enter into 
the ethical side of the subject. 

The series of Pages Actuelles published by MM. Bloud et Gay of 
Paris is being continued, the latest issues being Nos. 134-5 and 136. 
The former, a double number, is a touching narrative of a priest-prisoner’s 
experiences—Quatre Anneés de Captivité et de Souffrances— by l’Abbé 
Boulfroy, and the latter is an essay on La Société des Nations, as in its 
completeness a Catholic conception, by the Bishop of Arras. 

The Catholic Truth Society publishes a clever little dialogue on 
The Will to Believe, by the Rev. B. Gavan Duffy, S.J., and an essay on 
the meaning of Religion (price 2d.), by the Rev. R. Traill. 

In the Catholic Mind for September (Nos. 17 and 18, America Press: 
5 cents each) we find various documents concerning the present state 
of affairs in Ireland which are not readily attainable elsewhere, as also 
an essay on the Papacy by the Bishop of Crookston. 

Messrs. Washbourne have published a concise history of St. Chad, 
Bishop of Lichfield (6d. net), by F. J. Collins, the Sacristan of the Saint's 
Cathedral at Birmingham, and a pleasing tale in verse by George Hull, 
called Two Little Orphans (6d. net). 

The Catholic Guild has, in view of its contents, already published 
its Year Book for 1920 (C.S.G. Oxford: Is. net), its object being to 
place in the hands of students towards the beginning of the school- 
year an authorized guide to its study-courses. The book is packed 
with information both as to the need of organized social study and the 
means by which it should be best conducted. It explains the different 
types of Study Groups which have been found effective, and sets out at 
length schemes of study in the different subjects. A very full list of 
books on social subjects will prove of great utility to the student, as 
will the explanation of how study-clubs can best be formed or tuition 
conducted by correspondence. 
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